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, BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


THE MYSTERY OF TEARS. 


“Thou hast made us for Thyself, O Lord, and our heart knows no ‘rest till it rest in 
Thee.” 


I. 


COME with the mystery of tears to make things glad, 
Oh! Love. Tears are Love’s diamonds, only to be had 
Thro’ pain—then freely given for Love’s ornament, 
Irradiant gleam for ever in her firmament. 


II. 


Why tears? Because all stains dissolve :—conceit, 
Desire’s selfishness, passion’s flush of heat— 

In these small crystals wrung from sacrifice: 

At once Love’s test, Love’s glory, and Love’s price. 


III. 


Naught can defraud that which is bought with tears; 
The worth so purified defies all fears. 
Not Death deters, no hap can ever halt 
Nor sense of undeserving or of fault 
The purpose mar, the appealing trust defeat, 
Of love, ’neath the Cross clinging, in tears— 
at Love’s feet. 
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A WAYSIDE SORROW. 


I. 


I gleaned a tear in passing, wondering whose? 

So pleadingly it gleamed I could but choose 

To harbor it and wish to share its woes. 

In Heaven are garnered many. Surely those 

In the great shining light, knowing mine are there, 
They too will remember me in their prayer. 


II. 


Ah! if we stop here to wipe weeping eyes, 

How much more so do angels in the skies 
Reverence a tear! and haste to place it where 

No sorrow’s left uncomforted nor care. 

And when God’s light shines on it, as dew at dawn, 
Endiamonded it gleams for ever in Heaven’s lawn. 


Ill. 


Tears are Earth’s holy water; to dispel 

The gloom that chokes us, and the grip of Hell 

To loosen from the heart’s throat. Come the Day— 
When Night has fled— 

Tears loving eyes here below have shed, 

Will glisten in the glory of Love’s resplendent ray. 
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III. 


BY-WAYS OF PAIN. 


I, 


Beshrew thee of the paths all laid with flowers 
And where no thorns there are; 

And all-smooth roadways where only smiling hours 
Attend the dallying step, nor ever mar 

Progress with effort. Life without a pain, 

If such a life be here, is life without a gain. 


II. 


Men make such paths with money; and they smooth 
So their estates. Nay, meaning well forsooth, 

Would make of the great globe a lawn—dappled 
With daisies, fruits and easy days—ne’er grappled 

By toss of trial, struggle or of pain. 

Death comes and flings them rudely ’mid its slain. 


ITI. 


Men seek such paths. But so are not God’s ways; 
Who gave us wills to win the glory of His days 

By spending self in arduous sacrifice, 

To learn Love’s cost and earn ourselves the price. 
Thus of Earth’s stains, when we have reached the. goal 
Pain-purified—God deifies the soul. 
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IV. 


HEART SIGHS. 


I. 


Oh! Love of truth and goodness and sweet things! 
Thy echo ever_stirs our poor hearts’ whisperings. 
Are our lives evil or fallen on ill days? 
Love, truth, grace, beckon still— 
from the parting of the ways. 


II. 


God made the heart for love, for God is Love itself. 
Though man may stray in paths of pleasure or of pelf, 
Remembrance-haunted, he halts; ’mid doubting fears 
As snatches of Love’s music still overtake his ears. 


Ill. 


’Tis floating in the cloud thro’ which dark sorrows loom; 

It sighs in trial’s sharp wind. E’en where the flowers bloom 
And life’s all carpeted with fragrance and delight, 

Restless is our repose foreshortened of God’s sight. 


IV. 


God made us for Himself. Truth beckons, Love is fair; 
And Truth and Goodness still pursue us everywhere. 
Err as we may thro’ life and stumble as we live, 

There ’s one thing only even Mercy can’t forgive: 

’Tis to deny God the whisper of a prayer— 

Deny Love, loving answer—and dying so, despair. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


MAT appears on very good evidence, supported by a 
detailed statement of facts, that the Public-school 
system is being used in the Philippines to rob 
w the people and their children of the traditional 

weet §=faith in which they were brought up. 

We make this statement only after having approached this 
question with a mind reluctant to believe that such a thing 
could be done. It is a recognized fact that the Administration 
has no end of knotty problems to solve in the Far East. It 
has to deal. with a heterogeneous class of people. It has to 
build up a government out of a material that has been debased 
by long years of corrupt Spanish officialdom. It has to ac- 
complish its purpose with a people opposed to the genius of the 
American Constitution, antagonistic to the customs and habits 
of English-speaking races. What is most difficult of all, it has 
to do all this in the face of the bitterest kind of opposition 
from men in high office at home, who set themselves up as ex- 
ponents of the Declaration of Independence and the basic 
principles of our government. The Administration, as a conse- 
quence, needs all the support it can get to accomplish its pur- 
poses. It needs particularly to be supported by Catholic 
sentiment wherever and whenever such sentiment can support it 
and be consistent with the best interests of the church. This 
reason, apart from others, has made us very reluctant to believe 
that the Public-school system could be permitted to be used as 
an instrumentality to crush out the religious faith of the people. 
We have met and know thoroughly the type of bigot who 
prates about the school being “the palladium of our liberties,” 
and who recognizes the school system as the best means of 
doing away with all organized religion and of levelling the 
barriers of denominational distinctions; but it is certain that such 
opinions do not prevail in any administrative circles. If there 
is one sentiment that animates the President more than another, 
it is that of honesty and impartiality to all, and particularly has 
this been manifested in his dealings with the delicate topics 
that have come up for settlement in the Philippines. Judge 
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Taft, who represents the mind of the President in all his 
Philippine policies, is also a man of broad views and sympa- 
thetic with the best interests of the people. We wish the same 
statement could be made in reference to some other members 
of the Philippine Commission; but be that as it may, the primal 
purpose of the Administration is to do what is right and just. 

In spite of all this the fact remains that the management of 
the school system in the Philippines has fallen into the hands of 
people who are using it to destroy the Catholic faith of the peo- 
ple. It is full time, therefore, that a protest be made before the 
evil is irreparable. 

The situation is as follows: When the call was made for 
school teachers to go to the Philippines more than ten thousand 
applications were registered. The proffered salary of $1,000 
and more did a great deal to stimulate this rush for places. 

In the organization of the Commission, the committee that 
was selected to take charge of the Department. of Public In- 
struction was composed of Bernard Moses, a Hebrew; Dean C. 
Worcester, who published a book on the Philippines filled with 
anti-Catholic calumnies against the church and the friars; and, 
finally, Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera, a native Filipino who- was 
the first President of the Federal Party. Still there was no 
reason, with this committee in charge, why the schools should 
not confine their activities ‘to the education of the people. If 
the American government was going to succeed it was neces- 
sary that the spirit of education be spread abroad, and that 
with a diffusion of knowledge the principles of patriotism should 
be instilled into the hearts of the children. Here was the 
legitimate sphere of activity for the school. Religion need not 
be interfered with in any way any more than it is in the 
United States. The fatal step, however, was made in the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Frederick W. Atkinson, a former minister, to 
the position of General Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
In the organization of the school system the largest adminis- 
trative powers were given to the superintendent. It is his duty 
to appoint the teachers of English, to assign them to their 
various posts, to distribute books and other supplies provided 
by the government for the schools, and to exercise a general 
superintendency over the educational affairs of the seven mil- 
lions of people occupying the islands. He is supreme master 
of the situation, and is responsible to no one, except perchance 
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to the Secretary of Public Instruction, and this in only a very 
remote way. 

It may be readily seen that if such a man is at all antagon- 
istic to the church, it is very easy for him to use the immense 
power his office gives him to poison the minds of the children 
against the church, and to root the faith out of their hearts. 
In his appointment of division superintendents he can select 
men to carry out his policy. The division superintendent comes 
in closest touch with the people in the provinces. He has 
general supervision of the school-houses and can use them as 
he desires. He is more than school superintendent. He is the 
unofficial representative of the American government among 
the natives, and reaches them in their tenderest relation in life— 
the parental care for the children. He is moreover empowered 
_ to make investigations into the needs of the country, its agri- 
cultural resources, its opportunities, and report to the general 
superintendent. He is to the American government what the 
friar was to the Spanish administration. 

The outcome of the appointment of a Protestant minister to 
the general charge of the schools has been the appointment of 
ministers: to the division superintendencies. The Rev. Mason 
S. Stone, a Presbyterian clergyman from Vermont, has charge 
of the city schools in Manila; Mr. Oliver, a gentleman whose 
principal occupation when off duty is to denounce the Catholic 
Church and the friars, is principal of the chief school in the 
walled city. The Rev. E. B. Bryan is in charge of the Normal- 
school system, and it is through this gate that every one must 
go who desires an appointment as a teacher in the schools. 
Seven out of the ten division superintendents are Protestant 
clergymen. 

A letter has been recently received from an American now 
travelling in the Philippines, by a prelate of the church who 
vouches for its trustworthiness. The following statement is made 
in the letter: 

“When visiting one of the Manila public schools three weeks 
ago one of the American teachers, thinking perhaps that I, was 
_a bigot and it would please me to learn of the progress she was 
making in educating these natives, told me that nearly all her 
pupils had been induced to join her Sunday-school classes, and 
were regular in attendance thereat. She was about to tell me 
more when the Rev. Superintendent Stone, city superintendent, 
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fearing that she was whispering to me such secrets that would 
be for him only, called me away to visit another school.” 

It is only with difficulty that a Catholic can obtain a posi- 
tion in the schools, and if he does succeed, he is sent away out 
to the frontier provinces; while a recommendation from a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, a minister, or a Protestant college is an 
open sesame to good positions. Inducements are held out to 
the native teachers to apostatize from their church. It is said 
to be the open road to preferment. The school teachers act in 
many instances as the agents of the missionary societies in the 
distribution of Bibles and _ tracts. 

That the sects are succeeding in their purpose is evidenced 
by the published reports. Rev. Homer S. Stuntz, who is in 
charge of the Methodist missions, reports that “twelve hundred 
of the natives have received Christian baptism-and united with 
the church.” In Manila they have built five native chapels, 
which are crowded at each service. The Presbyterians, under 
the Rev. James B. Rodgers, are sending home glowing state- 
ments of their successes in turning the people away from their 
old church. 

This is the actual state of affairs, and it is very evident-to . 
any one who knows how systems work out their ends that there 
is established under the American flag and with the authority 
of the government a huge conspiracy to turn.the people away 
from their faith. 

The root of all this proselytism lies in the utilization of the 
public-school agencies. It is nothing short of an outrage that 
the money that is contributed in taxes by the people of the 
United States—Catholic and non-Catholic alike—should be used 
to rob the people in the Philippines of what is dearer to them 
than their life—their faith, A most emphatic protest against 
this iniquity should go up from every citizen, no matter what 
be his religious belief, against the perpetuation of these civil 
crimes. THE EDITOR. 
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THE CARIB RACE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


BY REV. CHARLES WARREN .CURRIER. : 


WECHOES of the rumbling of a distant volcano have 
scarcely died away and one of the most appal- 
ling catastrophes of modern times has befallen a 
portion of the New World. The disaster comes 
peer home to me with greater force, as the island in 
which I first beheld the light is laved by the blue waters of the 
Caribbean, so sweet and gentle ordinarily, but so terrible in its 
fury. I still see the green hills of Martinique, as I saw them 
on that day, so many years ago, when our ship lay calmly rest- 
ing on the placid waters in the harbor of St. Pierre which, alas ! 
is only a memory to-day. - Little did I imagine then, when the 
atmosphere quivered in the warm rays of that beautiful morning 
sun, that one of the mountains before me would, within a few 
years, spread such unparalleled desolation around it. But it is 
not of Martinique that I will write. Less than two degrees 
south of Martinique, beyond the island of St. Lucia, and south- 
west of Barbadoes, lies St. Vincent. It forms part of the Carib- 
bee chain of islands, and belongs to that portion of them known 
as Windward. The chain begins with Grenada, north-west of 
Trinidad, and ends at Porto Rico on the north. The appear- 
ance of these islands would lead one to believe that they are 
all that is left of a submerged continent, or they may be a con- 
tinent in process of formation. I leave this to scientists to de-- 
termine, Cable reports inform us that St. Vincent is the great- 
est sufferer after Martinique; that its volcano, La Soufriére, is 
still terribly active, and that its deaths run up at this date into 
the thousands. 

That which, especially, must be of sad interest to the stu- 
dent of American ethnology is the fact that the Caribs of 
St. Vincent have been practically wiped out. The Carib race 
is among the most mysterious of the aborigines of the New 
World, and many opinions have been advanced concerning its 
origin. Born on the very spot that, in prehistoric times, must 
have witnessed the warlike operations against the peaceful na- 
tives of Porto Rico, it is quite natural that my interest should 
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have been attracted to these fierce cannibals, of whom so many 
harrowing details have been handed down to us by the early 
colonizers. At the International Congress of Americanists, held 
in 1892 at Heulva in Spain, I prepared a paper on the Caribs 
which was not presented to the Congress at the time, but 
which, a few years later, I laid before a similar Congress in 
the City of Mexico. I here reproduce some of the ideas 
incorporated there, with others that have since occurred: to me. 

Hidden in the darkness of the prehistoric period, the race 
of the Caribs had inhabited the islands south of Porto Rico 
for an unknown length of time. Rumors of their existence 
had reached the Spaniards soon. after their first arrival in the 
New World, for the fierce Caribs were the terror of the larger 
islands, to which the first colonizers gave the names of Puerto 
Rico and Hispaniola. It was on his second voyage, on Sun- 
day, November 3, 1493, that Columbus discovered the Caribbee 
Islands. The one first sighted has perpetuated the memory of 
that day, for it still bears the name Columbus gave it,—it is 
still known as Dominique, or Dominica; it is the island of. the - 
Lord’s Day. Lying between two French Islands, Martinique to 
the south-east, and Guadeloupe to the north-west, the English 
island of Dominica presents a charming picture to one standing 
on the deck of a ship, especially in the first hour after sunrise, 
when tropical nature, still fresh after the restful night, has not 
yet been exposed to the ardent rays of a southern sun. The 
dew still moistens the leaves of the luxurious foliage on the 
shore, the palms on the beach wave gently under the influence 
of the breeze, and there is presented to the sight one of those 
scenes which the imagination eagerly grasps, and treasures for 
ever. One would hardly believe that such a spot, such an Eden, 
had, at one time, been contaminated by the horrid orgies of . 
cannibalism, or that death could lurk there, where all seems 
life. 

At Guadeloupe the Spaniards saw evidence of the fierce 
character of the natives in the shape ‘of human bones that 
lay scattered about. At another island, probably Santa Cruz, 
they came, for the first time, in conflict with the Caribs, 

The most singular opinions have been brought forward to 
account for the origin of these people. Some have seen in them 
a- remnant of the lost tribes of Israel, others have supposed 
them the descendants of some shipwrecked crew, cast adrift on 
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the islands. Opinions such as these are, of course, not worth 
considering. The Caribs themselves have but vague and con- 
tradictory traditions concerning their origin. The weight of these 
traditions seems, however, to incline to a belief in their having 
migrated from the south. One account has it that they had 
lived in the region now known at Guiana, subject to the tribe 
of Arrowaks. Some of them revolted, and left the continent for 
the West Indian Islands, which were then uninhabited, making 
their first landing at Tobago. The continental Caribs also threw 
off the yoke of the Arrowaks, but remained in Guiana, keeping 
up at the same time friendly relations with their brethren of the 
islands. This was the story told by the Caribs of St. Vincent 
to M. du Montel.* In fact, a similarity of language, religion, 
and customs between the continental Caribs and the islanders 
points to a common origin. The Carib Indians still live in 
Guiana in their primitive condition of savagery. They are still 
the fiercest and most intractable of the three tribes of Caribs, 
Arraus, and Arrowaks, although numbers of them have been 
converted to Christianity, and they have abandoned the prac- 
tice of cannibalism. 

I met several representatives of this once barbarous tribe 
during my sojourn in Guiana, and it was my good fortune to 
be acquainted with an old missionary who had labored many 
years for their spiritual welfare. 

A peculiarity that has been observed among the Caribs is, 
that the women spoke a language different from that of the 
men. This was explained by the Caribs of Dominica by the 
fact that their ancestors had come from the continent, and that 
they had destroyed all the men of an Arrowak tribe on one of 
the islands, and kept the women as wives. This difference of 
language was, however, not so great but that they understood 
each other. 

The more general opinion of those who have written of the 
Caribs seems to be that their original home lay on the North 
American continent, among the Appalachian tribes. Traditions 
to that effect existed in the Appalachian regions, and it has 
been said that Carib words are used by Appalachian tribes. 
The tradition existed. that many of the Caribs who formed a 
separate branch of the Appalachian family, in consequence of 


*See Histoire Naturelle et Morale des Iles Antilles del’ Amérique. By Charles de Roche- 
fort. Rotterdam, 1658. 


. 
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feuds with their neighbors, departed for the islands, proceeding 
further and further south until, steering along the coast of 
Borinquen, or Puerto Rico, they reached Ayay, now Santa Cruz. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the Caribs, this much 
is certain: that they were among the most cruel and barbarous 
tribes with whom the Europeans were brought into contact, and 
for a long time Christianity was unable to make an impression 
upon them, although they were not without some intellectual 
acumen, and a certain amourit of natural logic. Their religion 
was of the crudest sort. The Appalachians seem to have been 
sun-worshippers. The Caribs, especially those of the continent, 
preserved great veneration for the sun and the moon, without 
actually adoring them. They had an idea of a supreme divinity, 
who, however, was absolutely indifferent to the affairs of men. 
On the other hand, they believed in a vast number of good 
and evil spirits. “Each one had his own good spirit. To these 
spirits they offered cassava, and the first-frujts. They had 
priests, or magicians, whom they called Boyez, and who, also, 
performed the office of medicine-men. Their principal occupa- 
tion was to evoke the spirits by means of incantations, and the 
fumes of tobacco. Maboya, the evil spirit, was never invoked. 
They believed in the survival of the soul after death, and that 
life beyond the grave is very similar to this. 

They had, among other traditions, one of a white man from 
heaven who had visited their ancestors. The Sieur de la Borde, 
who labored for their conversion, and who has given us a de- 
tailed account of the Caribs, has preserved for us several of 
these traditions. The first man, Louquo, was a Carib who had 
come from heaven. They believed that their ancestors had 
lived long lives, and they possessed a detailed cosmogony of 
their own. They measured time by the lunar revolutions, not 
by.the sun. 

The language of the Caribs is singularly sweet and melodi- 
ous, consisting principally of labial and dental sounds, with 
scarcely a guttural. It contains the sound of all the letters 
except P. In its grammatical structure it is polysynthetic. We 
awe to the Jesuit Father Simon a grammar and a catechism of 
thi§’Manguage. It is indeed remarkable that this savage and 
fierce’race should have possessed such a melodious tongue, to- 
gether with an agreeable expression of countenance and a smile 
in conversation. 
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Cannibalism continued to exist among the Caribs, if we 
must believe some authors, until late in the seventeenth century, 
though it was limited to Indian prisoners captured in war, and 
their contact with Europeans had somewhat softened their 
manners, and rendered them less cruel; for, whereas they 
had delighted in torturing their victims, they now quickly de 
spatched them. At an earlier epoch many Europeans had 
fallen victims to their ferocity. Their experience had taught 
them, they said, that French flesh was the sweetest, while 
that of the Spaniards was the toughest. 

The Dominican Father, Pére Labat, visited the West Indies 
in the seventeenth century, and in his large folio volume one 
may read some interesting accounts regarding the West India 
Islands, and their aborigines. This celebrated traveller enriched 
his monastery in the Rue St. Honoré with a valuable museum 
of natural history, in which there were, no doubt, objects be- 
longing to Carib ethnology. The monastery has disappeared, 
and with it the collection. The convent stood on the Rue St. 
Honoré, between the Church of St. Roch and the Place Ven- 
dome, occupying almost the entire space between the Rue St. 
Honoré and the: Rue Neuves des Petits Champs, on the site 
upon which the market was: afterwards established. It was in 
the library of this convent that the French Revolutionists held 
their meetings, and whence they received the name of Jacobins, 
While in Paris I tried in vain to discover some vestiges of the 
ethnological collection of Pére Labat. It was, probably, swept 
away by the French Revolution. 

For a long time the Caribs continued to wage war with the 
Europeans—Spanish, French, and English—and the discoverer of 
Florida, Ponce de Leon, spent a portion of his life in these 
struggles. At various epochs peace was concluded with them, 
and several islands were allotted to them as their abode. To- 
day a remnant of this once fierce people is found in Guiana, 
and on the islands of Grenada, Dominica, and St. Vincent. 

St. Vincent was one of the islands allotted to the .Caribs. 
Charles de Rochefort, who wrote in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, says: ‘The Caribs (in St. Vincent) have a 
number of beautiful villages where they live delightfully, and in 
profound peace; and, although they are always suspicious of 
strangers, and keep on their guard when any of them arrive in 
their roadstead, yet they do not refuse them the bread of the 
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country, namely, cassava, as well as water, fruits, and other 
things of which they stand in need.” He adds that, in exchange 
for these commodities, they required certain small trinkets, and 
objects which they valued.. Such a picture of rustic tranquillity 
scarcely permits us to suspect the existence of cannibalism, 
which, no doubt, had ceased at this period at least among the 
Caribs of St. Vincent. 

For a long time the Indians of St. Vincent have been divided 
into Black and Yellow Caribs. The origin of the former has 
been a subject of conjecture. They are certainly not of the 
pure race of the original Caribs. The probability is that they 
are the descendants of the blacks who were saved from the 
wreck of a slave-ship, lost near St. Vincent in 1675. These 
blacks mingled with the Caribs, and the offspring of the two 
races have become known as Black Caribs. The yellow Caribs 
are of low stature, while the blacks are tall and stout. We find 
among both classes the practice of flattening the heads of newly 
born children; a custom which appears to have been borrowed 
by the black Caribs from the pure race,and which was adopted 
as a mark of distinction from the negro slaves who were, from 
time to time, brought into the islands. In consequence of.re- 
peated feuds, a great many yellow Caribs emigrated to the 
continent; and others to Tobago, so that comparatively few 
remained in St.. Vincent. 

The name of Admiral Rodney was almost a household word 
with me in my. childhood, so strong and so lasting was the im- 
pression he had made in the West Indies. It was in 1763 that 
St. Vincent was ceded to Great Britain, in consequence of its 
capture by. Rodney. The Caribs seem to have had a strong 
antipathy to the English, as well as to their language. The 
French did not fail to make use of this, and foment rebellion. 
The first insurrection, that of 1772, seemed justified by certain 
acts on the part of the British government which were unfair 
to the natives. In fact, opponents of Lerd North’s administra- 
tion made capital of this. An inquiry was set.on foot, with the 
result that the Carib war was condemned as unjust, hostilities 
were suspended, and a treaty was made with the half-breeds, to 
whom lands were allotted. 

Some time later, aided by the French, they again revolted. 
The most serious insurrection, and one which cost the English 
not a little trouble, was that of 1795. It. was. put.down with a 
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strong hand, and the Carib lands were forfeited. Many of the 
natives went, in consequence, to Honduras, where their descen- 
dants still live. 

It is this race which, if reports are correct, has been practi- 
cally annihilated by the eruption of La Soufriére. . This is not 
the first time that the Soufriére has caused trouble. Baron 
von Humboldt mentions an eruption of the year 1718, of which 
few details seem to be known. Ninety-four years later, in 1812, 
occurred the great eruption which entirely changed the appear- 
ance of the Soufriére, and of which many circumstances are 
related by Charles Shephard in his historical account of the 
Island of St. Vincent, published in 1831. La Soufriére is a 
mountain the summit of which rises to 3,000 feet above sea- 
level. It is described as having been very picturesque before 
1812. .The eruption occurred the same year as the great earth- | 
quake of Caracas which destroyed that city, and caused the 
death of 9,000 people. About the same time earthquake shocks 
were experienced in North America, in the valleys of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. The volcano burst forth on April 27, and 
the eruption continued until May 1, when it subsided. In June 
it again became active, but without further results. The sounds 
of the eruption were heard as far as Barbadoes, which was 
covered with ashes several inches deep. Few lives were lost; 
but the form of the mountain had undergone a transformation, 
and a lake was formed, which is reported. to have disappeared 
on the present occasion. It is remarkable that periods approxi- 
mately even separate the various volcanic outbursts. Thus, 
ninety-four years passed between the eruption recorded by Von 
Humboldt and that of 1812, and since then ninety years have 
elapsed. According to this we should look for a _ previous 
eruption about the year 1610, and expect another early in the 
twenty-first century. The season of the year in which the 
eruption took place is also to be noted. 

It will not be long, probably, before the Carib race will 
completely disappear, and it is time for ethnologists to pay 
more attention to them than has been done. We have few 
Carib remains worth mentioning. They have left us some 
petroglyphs, or rock engravings, scattered through the islands of 
St. John’s, Guadeloupe, and St. Vincent’s. Frederick Ober * 
says that he saw several of these in the. last-named soland. A 

* Aborigines of the West Indies, 
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number of these marks also exist in Guiana, as we learn from 
the valuable work of Everard F. Im Thurn, Among the Indians 
of British Guiana. There seems to me a striking analogy be- 
tween these rude inscriptions and the drawings of the Neolithic 
age, as found in the work of my lamented friend, the late 
Professor Wilson, of the Smithsonian, on Prehistoric Art. These 
works hardly deserve the name of inscriptions, nor can they be 
called hieroglyphic, or ideographic. They are, generally, rude 
attempts to delineate the figures of men and animals. Im Thurn 
reproduces one in his work which is evidently intended to re- 
present a Spanish galley of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
It was found on the Rio Negro. We have, also, some curious 
relics of Carib art and workmanship in the shape of stones of 
various forms, axes, and so forth. Many such relics were 
donated to the Smithsonian by Mr. Ober, one of the most 
curious of which is the figure of a tortoise, carved from hard 
wood. Perhaps the largest and most complete collection of Carib 
antiquities is that formed by M. Louis- Guesde, in» the Island 
of Guadeloupe. : 

I owe to the kindness of Professor Holmes and Professor 
Mason, of the National Museum, the privilege of inspecting a 
number of Carib photographs, kept in that institution; but, un- 
fortunately for the ethnologist, there is a dearth of skulls be- 
longing to the aborigines of the West Indian Islands. Some 
years ago a French professor told a resident of Santo Domingo 
that there was not one of these skulls in all Europe, and that 
such a specimen would be most highly valued. There are, how- 
ever, some photographs of skulls, probably of Arrowaks, in our 
museum, which were shown to me by Professor Holmes. 

If there is a comparative scarcity of Carib relics, we have, 
however, at hand the materials for making a study of their 
language in the vocabularies that have been handed down to us 
by earlier writers, as well as in the living languages still spoken 
between the Amazon and the Orinoco. Travellers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have also left us abundant in- 
formation regarding the manners and customs of the Caribs, and 
the material at hand is only awaiting’ an earnest student, to give 
us results similar to those that have been obtained in other 
fields of American ethnology. 

















A MORNING SCENE IN THE BOIs. 


THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE—THE PLEASURE PROMENADE ~ : 
OF PARIS. d 


BY B. De SAINT-POL LIAS. 





wPCCORDING to the general verdict Paris is the 
am ©6rmost beautiful city in the world, and the Bois de 
Boulogne is a promenade worthy of Paris, and f 
the equal of which is nowhere to be found. 
Neither the spacious Hyde Park of London, 
nor the e delightfully shady Buen- 
Retiro of Madrid, nor the splen- 
did Prater of Vienna, 
nor even the gardens 
of Buitenzorg, in Java, 
can be compared to 
the Bois de Boulogne. 
The Bois, the name 
by which it is familiar- 
ly called, is more and 
better than a prome- 
nade; it is a place of 
rest, of recreation, and of 
health, where Paris goes to 
unbend its nerves, calm its 
fevers, refresh and divert it- 
self. It is an Eden where na- 
ture and art join together, and 
in which the overrefined ele- 
gance and excessive luxury of 
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manized and to gain in gracefulness and gentleness in a rus- 
tic and cheerful centre. 

There are not one hundred gates to its enclosure, like 
Thebes; fifteen only are to be found in its precincts, and they 
are quite a distance from each other. 

If one were to estimate the space surrounded by this enclo- 
sure at one thousand hectares, or about twenty-five hundred 
acres, these figures would not be far over one-sixth from the 
truth. 

In this stretch of land what a variety of views; what 
charming sites; what delightful horizons! 

At the Circle of the Cascades the visitor, his back turned 
to the green waters of the large lake and standing on the high 
bluff which rises above it, rests his eyes on a peerless land- 
scape. 

In the middle of the waters rise two wooded islands, covered 
with cheerful flower-beds, enlivened by picturesque cottages 
hidden from view under the thick foliage, and connected with 
each other by a rustic bridge over which hang masses of tropi- 
cal creepers. On each side, furrowed by light white canoes 
and aquatic birds, these bright waters stretch out before the 
eye, following the capricious windings of the green shores, of 
undulated form, sloping here like ravines or rising in mild in- 
clines, and at times sinking to the level of the lake. Immense 
oaks, tall poplars, numberless varieties of elms, pitch-trees, 
chestnut-trees, linden-trees, birch-trees, full-grown pine-trees, 
appearing in rapid succession on the shores, give the illusion of 
an infinite background in the perspective, while on the rocks 
below the foaming cascades rebound with a sonorous roar. 

It is really a feast for the eyes, of which one could never 
tire. Many Parisians come here daily to enjoy this sight, re- 
maining faithful to their tour du Jac, although to-day it is in 
the Allée de Longchamp, also called the Allée des Acacias, 
that tout Paris prefers to meet. 

For the last two centuries these promenades have been the 
scenes where the season’s fashions have been established. Here, 
following Good Friday, the queens of society appear in toilets 
which will henceforth rule, fixing, through the figure and grace 
which belong to the Parisian only, the value of the new crea- 
tions which the Parisian artists, tailors, and dressmakers have 
succeeded in discovering and elaborating, and which it is in- 
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cumbent upon Paris, the provinces, and foreign. countries, even 
the most distant, to copy. 

The Allée de Longchamp is the most important, as it really 
marked the beginning of the Bois. At that time the deep 


By THE LAKE. 


forest of Rouvray covered with its ancient oaks of druidical 
times the entire stretch of the Seine, extending far beyond 
Montmartre and Saint-Ouen. 

Here the first Merovingian kings had taken up their abode, 
in the deep wilderness, at Clichy-la-Garenne, whence they 
started their bloody hunts after buffaloes, aurochs, and other big 
game which swarmed all around, and where, in the seventh 
century, three councils had held their meetings. Here Dago- 
bert had the basilica of St. Denis built; here Saint Louis 
founded, for his sister Isabelle, the Abbey of Longchamp, and 
the tomb of this first abbess, who died a saint, has become a 
popular place of pilgrimage. 

It is to a pilgrimage also that this part of the forest of 
Rouvray owes its name, which is derived from Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. Some citizens of Menus-Saint-Cloud, on returning from 
their visit to the church of that town, Notre Dame de Boulogne, 
at that time highly venerated, built an exact reproduction of 
the church, to which the name of Notre Dame de Boulogne-sur- 
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Seine (this name soon became that of the village of Menus) 
was given. It was afterwards applied to the Bois, through which 
it was necessary to go to visit the new Notre Dame de Boulogne, 
to which numerous pilgrims were attracted. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the forest of 
Rouvray offered as little security as the wilds of Central Af- 
rica do to-day. Longchamp also bore the expressive name of 
“* Coupe-queule.” Arnould de Catelan, the troubadour so dear 
to Beatrice, Countess of Provence, was murdered there on his 
journey to the court of Philippe le Bel. Many an ambush was 
laid by the Englishmen and the Jacques in this forest, even at 
the time it was known as the Bois de Boulogne, and it required 
the implacable severity of Louis XI. to bring this ruffianism to 
an end. 

The sumptuousness of the Bois, however, did not begin 
until Frangois I., on his return from captivity in the capital of 
Spain, had the forest enclosed and built there, the beautiful 
castle of Madrid. 

Queen Margot, who inherited this castle, was fond of walk- 
ing, in company with Vincent de Paul, as far as the Abbey 

‘ of Longchamp, and thus gave her 
name to the second large avenue of 
the Bois, the Allée de la Reine Mar- 
guerite. 

The nuns of the abbey, already 
very worldly, finally. succeeded in at- 
tracting to the convent, by musical 
services in which the chorus of the 
Opera took part, one of the most cele- 
brated artists of the Opera, Mlle. Le 
Maure, who took the veil at Long- 
champ in 1727. This was the origin 
of the elegant promenades of Holy 
Week, which are still continued to-day. 

At that time the Bois had been 
much reduced: Clichy, Chaillot, Neuilly, 
Montmartre, Saint-Ouen, and, on the 
opposite side, Passy, Auteuil, Billan- 
court, Boulogne, at first mere glades 
or humble hamlets of woodcutters, had become large villages. 
Magnificent residences sprung up around the Bois next to the 
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castle of Madrid. In the place where Francois I. kept his 
hounds Charles IX. built a pavilion, which was often used by 
Louis XIII. during his wolf hunts, and which Louis XV. trans- 
formed into the Chateau de la Meute, or De la Muette. Mlle. 
de Charolais, granddaughter of the famous Condé, had built for 


THE FLOWER FETE 1N THE Bots. 


herself in a secluded spot, between Madrid and Longchamp— 
not, however, to lead the life of a recluse—the little house of 
Bagatelle, parva sed apta, which the brother of Louis XVI. 
transformed in two months into a magnificent castle, the Folie 
d’Artois. Then came the Castle of Boulogne, with its princely: 
park, which to-day belongs to the Rothschilds; the castles of 
Neuilly, of Madrid-Maurepas, of Saint-James, and, finally, the 
Ranelagh, now the casino of Passy, which has become a fash- 
ionable resort on account of its mineral waters. 

The Revolution passed like a cyclone over all that once had 
been the forest of Rouvray. Everywhere the Remises du rot, 
beautiful forest trees extending from Saint-Denis to the hill of 
Montmartre and elsewhere, were cut down, the castles destroyed 
or devastated, the Bois de Boulogne sacked, and the Abbey of 
Longchamp torn down. 

It was specially the invasion of 1814 and 1815 which worked 
the ruin of the Bois. Napoleon I., who had to pass through 
to reach Saint-Cloud, had freed it from tramps and thieves, and 
had placed guards all around; but when the allied armies, who 
had camped in the Bois, withdrew, there remained of the favor- 
ite promenade of Paris a sandy moor, strewn with bushes and 
enormous tree stumps. 

Fortunately, however, the work of restoration was immedi- 
ately begun, so that Charles X. could again enjoy the pleasure 
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of hunting, not the wolf, like Louis XIII., but the hare and 
the partridge. 

The Bois de Boulogne, national property since the Revolu- 
tion, returned to the crown in 1830, and again became the 
property of the state in 1848, and was finally transferred to the 
city of Paris, six hundred years after the foundation of the 
Abbey of Longchamp, June 2, 1852, “‘under the condition that 
the city would retain the lands thus granted for their original 
purpose, spend in four year two millions in improvements, 
and maintain it at its own expense.” The yearly cost of main- 
tenance amounts to-day to 640,000 francs, nearly all of which 
is offset by the income derived from rentals, leases, and other 
privileges. 

It was at that time that the boundaries of the Bois were defi- 
nitely established; it lost Madrid, Saint-James, Sablonville, the 
Park of Princes, which to-day are villages; the Villa Mont- 
morency, the Ranelagh, the Muette and the ward. of the Avenue 


du Bois, which have since been annexed to Paris, but gained: 


the site of the hamlet of Longchamp, which afterward disap- 
peared. 

Not two but sixteen millions were spent in beautifying the 
Bois from 1853 to 1858! | 

The chief thought of the restorers of the new park, the same 
as those who rebuilt Paris during the Second Empire, was to 
bring into this region, heretofore dry and arid, an abundance 


of water, which has spread life, coolness, and cheerfulness, and 


allows, by means of eighteen hundred hydrants, the sprinkling 
of the spacious lawns of Madrid, Longchamp, Saint-Cloud, 
Boulogne, Auteuil, Croix-Catelan, and Parc-aux-Daims, which 
cover a space equal to half the ground occupied by the woody 
part. There are hidden underground nearly eighty kilometres 
of pipes and conduits of all kinds. 

After descending the Butte-Mortemart, with its immense 
cedars, and passing the Lac Supérieur and the race track of 
Auteuil, where important hurdle and steeplechase races are run, 
one reaches the Rond des Cascades, which flow into the Grand 
Lac, and the most important of which contains a sulphurous 
mineral water very similar to the curative waters of Passy. 

At the other end of these banks, at the Bout du Lac, we 
find one of those cafés-restaurants, so numerous in the Bois, 
which rival one another in elegance and picturesqueness. 
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From the Bout du Lac flows the Riviére de Longchamp, 
from which spread the Ruisseaux d’Armenonville and the De 
Neuilly. These two streams, winding along numerous little 
islands, water the entire north-eastern part of the Bois. 

The river of Longchamp flows towards the west, entering at 
once into deep cover, and crosses under rustic bridges the Pré- 
Catelan, one of the enclosures of the Bois, which occupies its 
most central part. 

The Pré-Catelan, a splendid park, with massive, giant oaks ~ 
and a circular lawn covered with beautiful flower-beds, rare 
plants, shrubs and trees, clothed with strange leaves, and sur- 
rounded by pretty buildings of the most varied appearance, 
was to have been a permanent home for festivals, and was 
equipped with a special lighting system for night /éces. 

To-day the doors of the Pré-Catelan are open to any one, 
pedestrians, bicyclists, horsemen, and carriages. Most of its 
buildings are not in use. Still, there is the café-restaurant, the 
chalet & gaufres, and specially the vacherie and the Jaiterie. 
Parisians who want to spend the season “in the country” with- 
out going far away, can even secure lodgings here. 

The Pré-Catelan takes its name from the Croix-Catelan, which 
marks the spot where the Provengal troubadour. fell under the 
blows of his assassins, but the cross has since become a pyra- 
mid, which was perhaps only the pedestal of an iron cross still 
visible in the seventeenth century. 

The Chateau de Bagatelle, with its beautiful park, after hav- 
ing been the home of the Count of Artois, Mme. de Beau- 
harnais, Mme. Tallien, Napoleon I., Louis XVIII., the Dukes 
of Berry and. of Bordeaux, was disposed of, without restriction, 
in 1832, to Lord Hereford; peer of Eagiend, and is now the 
property of his heirs. 

When no other man, not even a Frenchman, can own an 
inch of this inalienable domain of the French capital, Bagatelle, 
in the possession of the English, is the Gibraltar of the Bois de 
Boulogne ! 

The River of Longchamp falls in cascades into the Mare aux 
Biches, at the bottom of-a, charming, shady little valley, full of 
freshness and mystery, a, spot created for the inspiration of 
poets, and finally flows into the Lake of Longchamp, which 
acts as a reservoir to the Grande Cascade. 

Here, between great rocks, brought from Fontainebleau, but 
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to all appearances in its natural place, a freak of nature, a 
mass of water rushes from a grotto in a foaming torrent and 
forms a splendid fall. 

Longchamp is the scene of the two great annual celebrations 
of the Bois, which the President attends. 

The one, devoted solely to pleasure, the Courses du Grand 


THROUGH THE BOIS TO THE GRAND PRIX. 


Prix de Paris, on the first Sunday in June, marks the end of 
the “‘season” and the beginning of the fashionable exodus to 
the country. 

On that day the greatest luxury of toilets and equipages is 
displayed. All the barouches, landaus, phaetons, and fine horses 
in Paris are out. During certain hours, from the Place de la 
Concorde, Champs-Elysées, Avenue du Bois, Bout de Lac, and 
Allée de Longchamp, as far as the Cascade, and specially dur- 
ing the return journey in the opposite direction, the tide of 
carriages is’ so great that, in spite of the great width of the 
avenues, the equipages can move only at a slow walk. 

The second annual celebration of Longchamp is the Grande 
Revue, an official féte, which takes place on the 14th of July. 

The grand stands are filled as on the day of the Grand Prix, 
but the President of the Republic arrives preceded and followed 
by an escort of cwuirassiers, and the race-track presents an en- 
tirely different appearance. 

Instead of the noisy crowds swarming on the lawn bordered 
by carriages of all kinds, over which tower the tall coaches 
where men and women, in light toilets, gaily sip champagne; 
instead of horsemen galloping here and there towards certain 
points on the track, where like the wind fly the thoroughbreds 
with their jockeys crouched on their backs, their caps and 
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jackets, of brilliantly colored satins and silks, shining brightly 
in the sun, the immense field presents the imposing sight oi . 
the uniforms of twenty thousand men-at-arms: infantry, cav- 
alry, and artillery. The Secretary of War, on horseback, after 
riding with his brilliant staff in front of the troops, places him- 
self at the foot of the Presidential stand, and the review begins 
with Polytechnique and Saint-Cyr, the first battalion of France, 
in the lead. 

These two great /étes of the Bois, the only true ones which 
remain to the Parisians, have become equally popular. 

A strange fact to note is that the races and the reviews, as 
well as the elegant promenades of Holy Week, were not inaugu- 
rated in the new Bois, but in the old Bois de Boulogne, before 
the Revolution. The first horse races, organized by noblemen 
of the court of Louis XVI., had already taken place in the 
Bois during 1776. The first military reviews, at about the 
same time, were those of the French Guards, solemnly reviewed 


A MORNING IN THE BOIs. 


by the king in person, with the sumptuous pomp of the ancient 
royal etiquette. ; 

To-day the fétes of the Bois are becoming democratized. 
Doubtless they have lost some of the grand display of luxury; 
there are no longer seen silver coaches, encrusted with precious 
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WHERE PARIS GOES TO UNBEND ITS NERVES. 


stones, like the one which an ostentatious Englishman intro- 
duced in 1785. There are perhaps more livery carriages and 
cabs than private equipages, also many vehicles belonging to 
merchants taking out their families, more bicyclists than 
amazons, and alas! automobiles, which threaten to upset every- 
thing. 

If the Bois offers all sorts of recreation to those upon whom 
Fortune has smiled and who. have their own carriages; if it is 
furrowed in all directions by one hundred kilometres of road- 
way, about one-fourth of which are bypaths for horsemen pass- 
ing through shady arches of foliage, and three-fourths beautiful 
avenues for vehicles, paved and even; if it contains, from dis- 
tance to distance, high kiosks with thatched roofs, where eques- 
trians can, without leaving the saddle, find shelter from storms, 
and even ‘more comfortable places where abundant springs of 
Port, Madeira, and varied aperients flow—it has also its sixty 
kilometres of pathways traced by art for the modest pedestrians, 
who will find there numerous Wallace fountains to quench their 
thirst, and can rest on half a thousand benches distributed in 
the most pleasant sites. 

Each season furnishes for the Bois its particular attractions. 
In the month of May or June it is the Féte des Fleurs, a charity 
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affair, where are also exhibited the spring toilets with a lavish 
display of roses, carnations, peonies, and poppies. 

In winter, the Bois has its lake for skaters, but it is in an 
enclosure to which the public is not admitted; it is the Tir aux 
Pigeons, leased to a club and open to members alone, which, 
displeasing as it may sound to these privileged persons, is a 
serious encroachment upon the definite purpose of the Bois de 
Boulogne, which belongs to the Parisian public. 

During the severe winters, however, the Grand Lac and the 
Lac Supérieur are free to all skaters, and some very fine night 
fétes are held there. The giaciéres of the Bois are also in de- 
mand, and paying well, for the Bois has also its ice-houses, 
which are leased at a high figure. The Bois has even its péches, 
which must certainly bring a sufficient quantity of fish to war- 
rant the lessees paying several thousand francs yearly for this 
privilege. As to the chasses, they only consist of an occasional 
beating of the bushes to prevent the rabbits from multiplying 
too fast. There are still a few hares left. 

All this serves to give an idea of the Bois de Boulogne—the 
ornament and pride of Paris. 
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THE ETHICS OF MODERN JOURNALISM. 


BY CHARLES B. CONNOLLY. 


HE modern newspaper is one of the greatest 
powers in the world; but its every development 
has not necessarily been an improvement. 

In no other field have the mechanical ad- 
vancements been so many, so wonderful, and so 
pronounced. From the humblest of beginnings it has by con- 
stant evolution reached the foremost rank among social and 

‘ political forces. It has grown from the old hand-set, hand- 

pressed four-page weekly, printed at the rate of 150 an hour, 

which our fathers read, to the modern linotyped, stereotyped, 

24 page 7 edition daily run off on an octuple cylinder steam 

press at the rate of 25,000 an hour. 

But has the brain force, the soul animating the printed 
thought, progressed correspondingly? We fear that a negative 
answer must be given by all who have studied the question 
thoroughly. Modern journalism, in its yellow form, represents a 
decline either in the moral and tone of the reading public, or a 
degeneration in the editorial profession; or, perhaps, both. It 
is not our province to analyze its antecedents, but to deal with 
it as an existing reality; but we will say in passing that if 
yellow journalism was not patronized by both subscribing read- 
ers and cash-paying advertisers it would die a speedy death; 
and we would also state that if the editors of the land would 
agree to boycott sensationalism, the reading public would 
applaud their action. But neither will take the initiative, and 
we are led to face the condition brought about by this school 
and not a theory as to its possible discontinuance. 

“What is a yellow journal?” was asked of a well-known 
editor lately. 

“Any paper that opposes my policy,” was his answer. It 
is an epithet of shame and a term of reproach, and desired by 
none of the thousands of dailies in the land. However, for the 
purpose of this article the yellow journal of to-day may be 
defined: “A daily publication wherein news is featured, not 
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according to its objective truth or public interest but with a 
view of bringing out some novel, unique, or hitherto unde- 
veloped phase; which aims rather to present an attractive 
appearance than to give the happenings of the day; which 
appeals more to the eye and prejudices of the reader than to 
his intellect; which introduces, colors, and suppresses facts in 
conformity with its own editorial policy, the orders of its busi- 
ness office, and the dictates of its proprietor; and which never 
misses an opportunity to chronicle its own achievements for the 
benefit of humanity, and to boast of its extensive circulation as 
compared with its competitors.” 

Ten years ago its existence was unknown. It is a distinc- 
tively American product. The enterprise required for its main- 
tenance does not prevail in England, and the press censorship 
of Continental Europe is too rigid to permit it to flourish. It . 
has been rendered possible with us by the progress of pho- 
tography, the invention of the linotype, the ,introduction of 
stereotyping, color press-work, zinc etching, the absolute free- 
dom from restraint conceded to press utterances here, and the 
well-known facility with which the American people take to 
anything new. 

The reading matter of a daily paper is obtained from vari- 
ous sources. Much of it is sent by telegraph from correspon- 
dents and news syndicates. As the same matter is furnished to 
all papers by the latter, and as one correspondent frequently 
represents several in the same city, the dailies differ little in 
their foreign news. It is, therefore, chiefly from the way of 
handling local doings and the tenor of its editorial page that a 
newspaper derives its originality. A diagnosis on a_ hospital 
record which will appear in a paper of conservative standing as 
a three-line agate paragraph may be turned into a display head 
with photographs and line-drawings in one of more radical tone 
on account of something real or imaginary that places, or seems 
to place, this case worthy of such distinction. It is to the city 
room, then, that we must look to see how the écru tint is put 
on news, actual or alleged. Every reporter is supposed on 
receiving his assignment to work on it, however unimportant, 
as though it were the chief story for the day; to run out every 
clue, to obtain pictures of all the parties interested, to endeavor 
to discover some unique feature that will entitle the story to a 
spread head. In this way apparently trifling matters are occa- 
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sionally found to be weighty, and sometimes the most insignifi- 
cant assignment given to one of the “cub” reporters, a jour- 
nalistic phrase for apprentice, will be the leading first-page item 
of the following day. 

Work on a modern journal is a combination of building up 
and tearing down. Reporters are assigned to forty stories at 
noon; by evening ten of them are found to be devoid of inter- 
est or value; thirty are then written up; twenty are cut down, 
ten are never even set up, while the arrest of some prominent 
politician, the doings of one of the paper’s influential friends, 
make reading matter to the extent of several columns. Featur- 
ing one story means the cutting down or omission of another. 
This problem is settled by a conference of editors managing the 
different departments, or sometimes by the “make-up” man 
alone, who is sure of making life-long enemies at the rate of 
two or three a night according to the demands of the business 
office for advertising space and the extra amount of reading 
matter sent up from the local and telegraph rooms. 

There is usually enough matter on hand in the average morn- 
ing newspaper office at 6 P. M. to close the forms and go to 
press. But a newspaper must be up to date, and not omit any 
of the events of the evening. The police reports are not in 
until 10 or 11 o'clock. The district reporters do not return 
from the hospitals and station houses until the same hour, and 
there is always the possibility of a fire, murder, suicide, or acci- 
dent turning up at any moment. 

Yellow journalism was not created by public demand. Prior 
to its appearance its advent was not looked for, because there 
can be no desire implied or expressed for the unknown. It was 
brought out as a business experiment pure and simple. The 
student of evolution may trace its development from the circus 
poster and patent medicine “ad” of the last generation. The 
field was hitherto untrodden. The iconoclastic element took to 
its utterances at once; conservative persons read it to see what 
it had to say of them; the indifferent and critical bought it 
and were amused. Its circulation grew almost incredibly, and 
its advertising columns brought in untold wealth. It had taken 
well with the public so far as its mercantile value was con- 
cerned, and must be kept up. The newspaper offices of the 
country were searched for editors and writers equal to the task : 
the man who could invent some new story or devise a novel 
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though utterly impossible solution of the latest murder or suicide 
was made city editor; the sketch-book man, who could draw 
the most morbid pen-and-ink frenzies and paint purple cows on 
pink meadows overhung by green skies became art manager or 
staff artist, and the editorial gadflies and hornets, trenchant 
although maybe untruthful writers, vitriol-throwers in a figurative 
sense, were given the pencil, told to fill the editorial page with 
their acrid outpourings every day, and to keep sober. 

The first yellow took with the public, as already mentioned. 
It was a complete financial success. Rivals at once sprung up, 
and opposition produced the most unheard-of struggle in the 
fight for supremacy. It was more important that the reporter 
should cover his assignment before his rival than for him to 
get all the details of the story. Oftentimes while the “leg- 
man” was speeding to the scene of murder, suicide, or fire in 
an automobile or trolley, a “re-write”? man was scribbling a 
graphic account of the occurrence, waiting only: for a ‘phone 
message to insert names and addresses and flash the news 
before the public. It was enterprise, but in a poor cause, and 
fraught with dangers of libel, defamation of character, etc. But 
it was a “scoop” on the rival and worth the price. Men who 
would have made fortunes in the realm of fairy-tale fiction and 
Poesque mystery have become famous as chroniclers of daily 
happenings, because they did not let such trifling things as 
actual facts hamper the scope of their imaginations in their 
daily writings. Yellow journalism has lessened the census of 
the acknowledged insane asylums. 

What code of ethics could such a profession be expected to 
adopt? None whatever. If you ruin a man’s reputation, that 
is not your fault; he should not incur suspicion. If he wants 
to, let him institute libel proceedings. He will scarcely win, of 
course; the case can be postponed indefinitely, and in the mean- 
while he is out of employment. The story was false to begin 
with. No matter; it made a fine feature on what looked like a 
dull day, and we’re too busy to bother with it anyhow; let him 
be more careful next time. Print everything that you think 
will sound or read well; only don’t violate the laws of decency 
and libel unless you can’t help it, and then take the chances. 

To hold his position the modern reporter must be more than 
a mere news-gatherer and a quick writer. He must have the 
nerve and persistency of a book agent, the tact and tongue of 
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a lawyer, the rubber-shoe instincts of a Sherlock Holmes, the 
versatility of a chameleon, and no conscience. And he must 
never fail on an assignment. He is required to make good in 
every instance, and a single failure, though preceded by many 
successes, means instant dismissal. He is, for instance, sent to 
secure a photograph of a murdered man, or his murderer. 
There are no directions given, and there will not, generally 
speaking, be any question as to his methods. He may represent 
himself as a coroner’s office attaché, or a secret-service man; he 
may lie, use blackmail, bribe the undertaker, or steal the picture, 
should the opportunity present. If he secures it he is applauded, 
and no questions are asked. If his methods afterwards come to 
light and injure the paper, he is dismissed if his services can be 
dispensed .with; otherwise he is merely reprimanded and told to 
cover his tracks better the next time. 

A facetious lawyer who has an interest in an Eastern daily 
once remarked concerning a “star” reporter of the said sheet: 
“Mr. N will hesitate at nothing to secure results on an assign- 
ment, except homicide, and I have my doubts if he would stop 
there if it became necessary.” 

A young man who had acted as society editor of a paper 
was sent for by the editor of a yellow and offered a similar 
position at a slight increase of salary. He accepted the pro- 
position, and after assuming his new duties was instructed to 
secure photographs of several prominent people. It is almost 
impossible to get pictures of any one nowadays without an 
order from the subject himself, so much have the papers abused 
the privileges formerly accorded to photographers. 

The society man took his assignment, and returning several 
hours later reported inability to secure photographs, as the 
persons mentioned were out of town for the summer. 

“Did you go to their houses?” asked the editor. 

“Yes, but they were away.” 

““Wasn’t there a watchman in charge, or a servant to 
bribe ?” 

“I suppose so; I didn’t inquire. I didn’t want to de- 
mean myself to such methods.” , 

“The man who is afraid or ashamed to do anything to 
make good on an assignment is of no value to us. I must ask 
for your resignation.” That young man is still looking for a 
job. 

VOL. LXXV.—30 
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There is no honor among yellow journals, or between them 
and the legitimate. They will promise a rival to omit a story 
if the latter will agree to do so, and on receiving the latter's 
promise will proceed to make the item more sensational than 
ever and print it in the most prominent position in the paper. 
They will scour the city, and country even, for men to suit 
their needs, and rob any paper of its best talent that will rally 
under their standard. And they will discharge such men and 
put them out of employment for the slightest reason. Life on 
a yellow is nothing if not exciting, and with such kaleidoscopic 
changes as occur on its staff almost daily it is easy to see 
that no organization prevails, and without organization there 
can only be a makeshift progress. 

Amusing mistakes often occur as the result of overzeal on 
the part of some enthusiastic editor. The writer can recall an 
instance where a reporter was sent to secure a first-person story 
from an infant eighteen months old, who was dead at the time 
of his assignment; the editor in his hurry not noticing the 
mention of the child’s death in the last paragraph of the paper 
from which he took the clipping, and never stopping to con- 
sider that a child eighteen months old could scarcely be able 
to give much of an account of “How I Escaped the Roaring 
Flames,” even if it had survived. 

More ridiculous even than the request of an American 
editor for a story from Max O’Rell on his preconceived notions 
of America, to be published immediately on the French lec- 
turer's arrival, was an incident that occurred in a Western 
city not many years ago. A yellow was making extensive 
preparations for a magnificent Easter edition, which was to con- 
tain among other things a picture of the risen Christ, a sacred 
poem, and a sermon by a well-known divine on the text of the 
day. On the evening preceding the issue of this ‘‘special” the 
proprietor. arrived in town, and going over the schedule with 
the managing editor, noticed that the clergymen of the town 
had not been asked for commendatory statements on this won- 
derful triumph of modern newspaper work. He instructed the 
managing editor to have the city editor repair the defect at 
once. He did so, and to the latter’s excuses as to the lateness 
of the hour and the few men at his disposal he turned a deaf 
ear. “It is the chiefs order and must be done. It’s up to 
you how to do it.” 
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Modern journalism frequently demands impossibilities. This 
was a case in point. The city referred to contains several hun- 
dred clergymen; the city editor had four men at his disposal; 
he was to have at least a hundred statements in a few hours. 
It was an absolute impossibility, yet it had to be done. He 
called his reporters together, explained the circumstances, and 
told them to write as many letters as possible in praise of the 
new Easter edition, being careful to vary the language and sign 
the name of a local pastor to each statement. This they did, 
and. the paper next day was aglow with laudation of the good 
work done: how modern enterprise placed the “ Resurrection ” 
before the many who were unable to attend the religious ser- 
vices; how, despite its reputation to the contrary, the yellow 
was “Christian,” etc. But the illusion was soon dispelled and 
letters of complaint began pouring in with each succeeding mail. 

The first dominie quoted as saying good of the paper had 
been dead over a month, and this very paper had attacked him 
severely as a rigorist only two or three months previously; the 
second had not been a resident for more than a year; while 
the third, whose “ faked” testimonial was the most fulsome on 
the entire page, had been an uncompromising enemy of Sunday 
newspapers throughout his entire clerical career. The proprietor 
was appealed to,-and he demanded an account of the managing 
editor, who threw the blame on the city editor. The latter's 
excuse was that he had done his best to perform a miracle, and: 
had nothing further to say than that if the clergymen didn’t 
approve the letters it wasn’t his fault. But nevertheless he 
and the letter-writing reporters who had acted under his in- 
structions were given the “white slip.” 

And here a lesson may be drawn. How can a paper that 
acts in so hurried a manner be a power for good? Poor 
Richard had a whole week in which to think over what he 
would say to his readers, but the modern scribe has only to 
bear in mind that he has twenty minutes in which to write a 
column and catch the first edition. 

Nor is “faking” confined to the news end of the paper 
alone. It finds ample opportunity in the photographic depart- 
ment. There are expert artists who can make a wash drawing 
of a celebrity in any position desired, action or rest, and it is 
a simple matter to insert a photographic face, the whole repro- 
ducing so like a real photograph as to deceive even an expert. 
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About a year ago the people of Philadelphia were astounded 
by a photograph appearing in one of the Sunday morning papers 
of an accident that had occurred the Friday night previous 
along the river front. A horse and wagon, driven by a careless 
driver, pitched against a wharf-piling and the animal hitched to 
the vehicle was thrown over the front of the dock; the wagon 
caught on'a post and remained in position. The horse’s nose 
barely touched the water, but it was sufficient to drown the 
animal before it could be rescued. The Saturday papers re- 
corded the incident, but on the Sunday following it was all but 
forgotten until the paper referred to produced what it claimed 
was an exact picture of the disaster. The editor of this paper's 
deadly rival looked at the work of so-called art and exclaimed: 
“The best thing I ever saw in its line. We must get a print 
of that photograph”; and a reporter was accordingly assigned 
to the task. He investigated and found out that the accident 
occurred at 11 o'clock at night, that the horse, was cut loose 
from: the harness as soon as help arrived, and the body towed 
away. That on the morning following a photographer from the 
paper came to the wharf and, rowing out into the stream, 
took a snap of the wagon, which was still standing as at the 
time of the accident. That the photographer tock the plate to 
the dark-room and, having developed the negative, drew a horse 
hanging from the wagon, and thus enabled his paper to give 
the city a wonderful photograph of an extraordinary occurrence. 
Instead of showing up the deceit of the “rival,” the editor told 
the investigating reporter, on his return, that it was a clever 
piece of work, and he only wished that the photographer was 
on his staff. 

The morbidness for novel methods of treating common facts 
is well illustrated by the following incident. There was a 
vacancy on the local staff of a New York paper, and two young 
men applied for the position. The editor gave them the 
customary verbal examination,. not omitting to ask if they 
smoked cigarettes—which question, by the way, is always 
asked—and being well impressed with both, sent them to in- 
spect work on the Williamsburg bridge across the East River, 
now in course of erection. One of the applicants returned 
and wrote a few paragraphs, stating that the work was pro- 
gressing favorably and would in all likelihood be completed 
within the time limit of the contract. 
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The other wrote a column story. containing a table showing 
the amount of work so far done, the amount remaining to be 
done, the weight of the entire structure, the number of rivets 
used in holding the braces, the amount of work done in a 
single day; how many men would be required, supposing room 
for all to work at once, to complete it in one day, not even 
omitting the number of miles described by the swing of the 
average machinist’s hammer in the course of a day’s work. The 
former young man did not even qualify; the latter was engaged 
at twenty dollars per week. And of such is the realm of 
modern journalism. 

Of what interest this all could be to the general reader it 
is hard to imagine; it represented no real ingenuity or brain- 
work on the part of the reporter; but the subject was old, and 
this represented some novel phase and offered a plea for a two- 
column picture and story. An irrepressible desire to search for 
uninteresting and unimportant details is an essential for every 
would-be yellow journalist. Any man can write news if he 
knows it; many men can find news if sent after it; but the 
man with an eight-day imagination, who sees sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks, tongues in trees, and spread-head 
beats in everything, is the individual who will become an 
autocrat in the modern Fourth Estate. 

Every youth of literary tastes drifts into journalism sooner 
or later. He is bettered by the experience, for he knows one 
profession not to adopt. The woods are full of discarded dere- 
lict newspaper men; men of talent and industry, men who 
would have made fortunes, or at least good incomes, in any 
other walk in life, and whose only fault lies in that they could 
not keep up the strain demanded—that they could not achieve 
the practically impossible. To the unthinking reader or observer 
who confounds preaching with practice it may appear that the 
writer who works under the supervision of men who are so 
valiant in defending the cause of the oppressed and down- 
trodden, and who oppose so determinedly the wrong-doings of 
the rich, the trusts, corrupt government and municipal officials, 
enjoys a perfect Utopia; that he earns a princely salary, and 
has only to ask for a raise to obtain the same. But were the 
secrets of the sanctum made known, it would be plain to all 
that the man with the pencil and paste-pot is no less brother 
to the ox than the man with the hoe. 


. 
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Will modern or yellow journalism last? Not in its present 
state. It has sufficient financial backing to last for a time; but 
the American public can’t be fooled all the time, and there is 
even at present writing a tide of reversion setting in which will 
slowly but none the less surely compel the abandonment of 
many of the methods at present in vogue. Talent will replace 
charlatanism; men who can think and write thoughts, instead 
of men who can invent and amuse, will find their way into the 
offices of the yellows; and. when reflection and foresight take 
the place of imagination and foolhardiness, yellow journalism 
will turn pale and become white. In so far as it represents 
enterprise it has come to stay, but as a periodical of permanent 
and persistent protest it will not survive the present generation. 
The American reporter will become a professional man, a 
scholar and a gentleman, and -not a professional meddler, 
amateur detective, and inventor of plausible impossibilities all in 
one. American journals will be newspapers, and not, as a well- 
known journalist now styles them, “ picture books for children.” 
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. WHILE THE FEVER BURNED. 


BY SHIELA MAHON. 


HINGS were looking bad in Mrs. M’Manus’s little 
shop. It is true the diamond-paned window 
shone like crystal, and the tall glass jars that 
held the widow’s stock of sweetmeats were 
glittering in the odd gleams of sunshine that 

penetrated into the small, dark establishment; but, alas! the 
stock was getting painfully low and the poor old woman had 
not the means to replenish it; and as if to add to her troubles 
a new shop started exactly opposite, and the fickle youth of 
the neighborhood went over ex masse—for who could resist the 
inducement of getting four black balls for a penny in lieu of 
the widow’s three? They were certainly not just so buttery, 
but then what they lacked in flavor they gained in quantity. 

Night after night Widow M’Manus lay awake, trying to 
solve the problem of ways and means, and each morning saw 
an additional faint furrow on her soft face and a deeper shadow 
in the dark eyes that still held much of the alertness of earlier 
years. Of late the agonizing fear assailed her that the only 
way out of her difficulties led to the big house on the hill, and 
the poor woman never passed it without a shudder and a fervent 
aspiration that it would never be her fate to end her days there. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day the climax of her worry was 
reached when an ominous-looking blue envelope was handed in. 
With a fainting heart the widow opened and read it. Her 
fears were realized—it was a notice to quit. Like one dazed 
she gazed at it again and again before she could realize its 
contents. Then all at once the appalling trouble overwhelmed 
her, and she quietly fainted. Later on she was found by one 
of the neighbors and carried tenderly into the little room off 
the shop, and that night lay in the delirium of brain’ fever, 
babbling of sweets and neighbors’ childer, green fields and a 
certain white house, all mixed up incoherently, whilst her young 
niece, Winnie, who had been hastily sent for, did all in her 
power to alleviate her sufferings. 

For days she knew no one, and twelve-year-old Winnie had 
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a busy time attending to her as well as running in and out to 
the odd customers who still frequented the little shop. 

Winnie had read the fatal letter that had had such a sad 
effect on her poor aunt. She realized at once all 4ts dread im- 
port, and it was with a sinking heart she took up her position 
as head of the little household. All day long her brain was in 
a whirl of anxiety as to how this new trouble might be met. 
Could she only see the young lord who owned the property on 
which her aunt’s little shop stood she could surely make him 
understand the awful cruelty of putting out the poor old woman 
after a tenancy of sixty years, merely because she was .a little 
behindhand with the rent for the past few quarters. 

The agent, she knew, was a hard man—one not easily 
moved by a tale of distress; but surely, surely the young lord, who 
had only lately come into the estate, would listen to her pleading. 

Thus the brave child cogitated, as she stood behind the 
counter of the stuffy little shop, as to the ways and means she 
would take to gain an audience. Trouble made a little woman 
of her. Many a longing glance she gave towards Slieve Don- 
ard, where the Castle stood amid the purple -heather like a white 
flower in an amethyst setting. If she could only get there in 
time before her aunt recovered her reason, so that she could 
tell her the glorious news of the success of her errand once she 
awoke from the fever that was consuming her! She pictured 
in all the happy light in her aunt’s eyes, the quick return to 
health, the joy,— 

At this point of her meditations a small, piping voice, ac- 
companied by the sound of a copper tapping on the counter, 
roused her from her glorious dream to things mundane. 

“Mother sent me for a pennyworth of black balls for Wee 
Jemmie; he is sick, and he tould me to be sure and come 
here; he would rather have the taste of yours than the ones 
across the street.” 

Winnie placed the black dainties in a paper and handed it 
to the garrulous youngster. ‘‘I suppose you would like one 
for yourself,” she said with a smile that made her face seem 
like an angel’s to the little fellow. 

“Troth, Winnie, it’s yourself knows a thing or two. You 
would n’t mind making it a big one,” he continued wheedlingly, 
“while you are at it. I fought Paddy Whelan—him whose 
mother keeps the new shop—three rounds. He said, ‘Troth, 
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_ an’ his mother would soon put your aunt out of business,’ and 
I told him he was a black-hearted pig.” 

“You should n’t fight,” said Winnie reprovingly, though her 
eyes danced with enjoyment as the sharp-featured youngster 
told his tale. 

“What call has the like of him putting down an ould 
neighbor ?” 

“Father O’Donovan says we are to love our enemies; live 
and let live,” repeated Winnie primly. 

“Faix, then, some one is bound to come to the wall. My 
grannie says it’s your poor old aunt this time.” 

“Mickey!” The sound of the voice was so accusing that 
the little lad stepped back in affright as a tall old woman, who 
had entered unperceived, with a check shawl round her spare 
frame and a scrupulously white apron, caught him angrily by 
the shoulder, her eyes blazing with wrath. 

“Grannie, I didn’t say anything,” cried the youngster, 
wriggling from her grasp. ‘“Sorra a ‘damn’ I said since you 
tould me it was a bad word. Ask Winnie there. I was only 
telling her what the neighbors said about her aunt.” 

“Whist, ye omadhaun. Run home quickly. Jemmie is cry- 
ing for the sweets. Childer is so foolish,” she added apologeti- 
cally. ‘They do be taking up things quare. If there is a 
wrong way to a story they are sure to take the short cut. Me 
and Mrs. Breen was likely enough talking about your aunt.” 

Her explanations were cut short by a wailing voice calling 
“ Winnie, Winnie.” 

“There is your aunt calling. I’ll just step in and see can I 
do anything for her.” 

“Do, Mrs. Fogarty,” said Winnie, her eyes flashing grate- 
fully. ‘‘I do be afeered sometimes, she talks so wild. The 
doctor says she will come round all right, but indeed I wish 
my mother was here; but the baby is only a fortnight old, and 
she is not over-strong yet; sure an’ it’s with her I should be,” 
added poor Winnie, the tears falling down like rain from her 
blue eyes. ; 

“Whist, alanna, things will come right. A little patience 
does a great deal,” said Mrs. Fogarty, following Winnie into 
the little room where the poor invalid lay tossing restlessly amid 
the pillows of the old-fashioned four-poster bed that occupied 
most of the space, and indeed was almost the sole article of 
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furniture, save a mahogany glass-case from which peeped forth 
a few china cups and saucers and plates of different patterns. 

The glass-case was the widow's pride. It was an heirloom 
in the family: real Spanish mahogany, black with age, and it 
was Mrs. M’Manus’s delight to polish it daily, until you could 
see yourself in it; just as her mother had done before her, and 
her mother’s mother. In fact the history of the glass-case was 
lost in time, so ancient was it. What tales it could have told if 
it only had speech! How many people had drank tea out of 
the china cups, people that were now far away, some in distant . 
lands, some lying in God’s acre; all scattered ‘except a few 
who, like Widow M’Manus, still clung to their humble homes in 
the little village at the foot of Slieve Donard. How well it 
remembered the day when Widow M’Manus was born, sixty 
years before—why, it just seemed like yesterday—and the tiny 
babe had grown from childhood to womanhood, and from thence 
to middle age, and from middle age, alas! to, old age. No 
change on the old cabinet save a little added blackness, but oh! 
the change on the human cabinet—the cracks and seams were 
innumerable; scarcely a trace of the freshness of youth, only 
the spiritual beauty of the dark eyes remained, that told of a 
well-spent life, and constant communion with a higher sphere. 
The eyes of the old tell a tale that cannot be gainsaid. 
The young can hide the thoughts of youth, but as the years 
advance each additional thought imprints itself indelibly, for 
good or evil; then, when old age creeps on, angelic is the face 
where the good predominates. The features may be plain, harsh, 
almost forbidding, but the highest form of beauty is there—the 
beauty of the spirit. Human grossness bows down before it, 
instinctively recognizing that it is of heaven heavenly. 

“ How are you feeling to-day, Mrs. M’Manus? Why, we’ll 
soon be having you up, you are looking so well.” 

Mrs. M’Manus gazed at her with unseeing eyes. ‘‘ Winnie,” 
she spoke rapidly, “get me my cloak and bonnet. I promised 
to bring the childer some sweets. Ye might make me a mouthful 
of tay. My head feels so quare; yer mother will be here soon.” 

“Aunt, you are not well enough to rise,” cried poor Winnie 
in alarm. 

“Get me my cloak,” reiterated the old woman fiercely. 
“It’s my wedding day. Seumas will be waiting’ in the church. 
Look! ’tis a lovely morning! Do you hear the birds singing? 
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and the strame running down the mountain side is like sunlight 
woven by the fairies. Och, but it is good to look at. Seumas 
will come down that path an’ he’ll gather me the purtiest bunch 
of violets from the moss under the hedge. ‘ Blue as your eyes, 
Maureen’; she sang the words in an odd cracked voice that 
quavered through the stillness of the quiet room with weird effect. 
Och, but my Seumas is strong and straight-limbed. A penny- 
worth of sweets, did ye say, alanna? Dear-a-dear, but the 
childer loves the sugar. There is one for yerself,” and she 
stretched out an imaginary sweet into empty space. 

-“ Mrs. Fogarty, do you think she is worse?” whispered 
Winnie fearfully. 

“Not at all, child; don’t worry yerself; it’s the faver in 
her head. Shure my mother, God rest her, was tuk much the 
same way after she heard the news that Jemmie was drowned, 
and she lived to be over ninety. Hush, aroon; try to sleep.” 
And Mrs. Fogarty held the fevered, restless hands of the sick 
woman. The magnetism of her cool, firm clasp seemed to soothe 
the sufferer. By degrees her movements became less violent, 
the heavy lids drooped over the tired eyes at irregular intervals, 
then, gradually prefaced by a vacant stare, sank on the worn 
white cheeks furrowed by streams of thought, and lay at rest. 

“Thank God!” said Mrs. Fogarty, piously, “she will do 
now. Sleep is the best medicine; it’s better than all the doc- 
tors in the world. Run and take a mouthful of air; I’ll watch 
her until she wakes. You are as white as a sheet.” 

With the speed of a lapwing Winnie took advantage of Mrs. 
Fogarty’s’ kindness to fulfil her project for her aunt’s succor. 
With feverish haste she donned her red cloak, putting the hood 
over her curly head, a veritable “Red Riding-hood”; and not 
daring to give herself time to think, she sped up the mountain- 
side towards the castle; -yet the awful thought would obtrude 
itself: What if her mission should fail? Her aunt would die, 
she, felt thoroughly convinced of that, and the child’s brave 
heart sank like lead and the tears blinded her blue eyes,. whilst 
a strangling sensation seized her throat that made her feel very 
helpless. She sat down on a fallen oak to recover herself. 
Around her was a world of heather, overhead a cloudless sky, 
and the birds singing loudly. A robin perched himself boldly 
beside her as if comparing the relative merits of the red hood 
and the soft feathers of his own little coat, and then flew chir- 
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ruping away to tell his companions. The mountain-side was 
very lonely, and the child, with a swift glance around, knelt 
down amid the purple heather and breathed an earnest prayer 
for the success of her mission. As she knelt there, a pictur- 
esque little figure, her eyes like wet violets, her whole attitude 
one of absorbed devotion, a young man coming up the mountain- 
side in shooting. costume stopped in amazement, and stared in 
wonderment not unmixed with awe at this living tableau. The 
soft heather deadened the sound of his footsteps; so he listened, 
all unperceived, to the child’s prayer. “(OQ God!” cried Winnie, 
“save my poor aunt. Do not let her be put out of her little 
home. Make the young lord more merciful than the agent. 
Give me courage to speak to him boldly and not be afraid, and 
grant that my prayer may be heard.” With a brighter face she 
stood up to resume her way, and started back in wild surprise 
to meet the grave eyes of the young lord of the castle regard- 
ing her intently. f 

“My lord, my lord!” faltered the poor child, and she stood 
a picture of shame, the crimson flooding her face, then suddenly 
leaving it deathly pale. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the young man kindly. ‘What is 
your trouble, little one?” 

“T cannot tell you,” cried Winnie, and, all her self-possession 
deserting her, she burst into a wild fit of sobbing. 

He waited until the paroxysm passed, and then said gently, 
“T cannot help you unless you tell me what is the matter.” 
Then Winnie, gathering courage, told him the whole sad story, 
omitting nothing, and in that brief glance from a child’s point 
of view the young lord learned more of the lives of the poor 
than he had ever known before. 

“Go home, Winnie,” he said, “and rest assured that your - 
aunt need never be afraid of being put out of her little home. 
As for you, child, you have taught me a lesson not to begin 
my life-work as an absentee landlord. For the future I will be 
my own agent, and, please God,” he raised his cap reverently, 
“T will try to do my duty.” 

Winnie, her face aflame with delight, stammered her thanks; 
then with joyous feet flew homeward. 

When she reached the little shop a small crowd of urchins 
were standing at the window, headed by Jemmie, whose prowess 
in defence of Widow M'Manus had rendered him a hero. 
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For some minutes Winnie was kept busily attending, until the 
stock of black balls threatened to disappear altogether in the 
onslaught that was made on them. When, at last, she found 
time to go into the little back room, it was to see her aunt in 
the full possession of her senses, very weak but decidedly 
better. And when Winnie whispered the good news, under the 
correct impression that joy seldom kills, the flush that lighted 
up the old woman’s face was, a sufficient answer. ; 

Next morning a letter came from the young lord. Enclosed 
in it was a. ten-pound note. So Winnie, with a glad heart, 
paid the rent. 

One of Mrs. Fogarty’s sayings was that glad news seldom 
comes single. In this case it was verified. Trade became very 
brisk in the little shop, and when it was known that “himself” 
from the castle often dropped in to have a chat with the Widow 
M’Manus, why,—sometimes the old woman says she’ll have to 
advertise for an assistant. 





I WISH I WERE A POET. 


BY J. FRANCIS DUNNE. 


yim - And the April clouds of azure floating fore my eyes, 
<4 Rolling fast, and rolling faster, 
As eluding some disaster,— 
And all painted by the Master, tinted with unnumbered dyes. 


. mm WISH I were a poet, as I sit and watch the skies, 
23 


I wish I were a poet, as I while away an hour, 

Resting near a bed of pansies, and watch the budding flow’r; 
As the diamond .dew-drop lingers, 
Softly dropped by fairy fingers, 

To the music of the singers, from a tall and leafy bow’r. 


I could a song of nature sing, and ev’ry word a poem; 
I could a dreamy picture paint, of the deep and shady gloam, 
As would make the angels wonder, 
As would tear the veil asunder 
Which conceals the distant thunder, and the beater te fitful 
home. 
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ANCIENT SCULPTURE IN CATHEDRAL AT MONZA, 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE AND THE PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. : 


BY LONGFIELD GORMAN. 


ZTANDING a few years ago in the ancient basilica 


of Monza, Italy, I was startled by the resem- 
dlance between the Irish cross I carried on my 
watch-chain and two sculptured crosses on the 
2 masonry of the church. That the three were of 
identical origin seemed demonstrated. The stone upon which 
the two were cut is believed to be the only survival of the 
original construction of Queen Theodolinda’s church, on which 
it may have been an altar frontal.* In the centre of the stone 
is a wheel, the emblem of eternity. The wheel is flanked by 
two crosses with the letters alpha and omega pendant from 
their arms. The alpha is in the form of the symbol compass, 
and within the wheel there is seen the unbroken line, with 
neither end nor beginning, which the Comacines developed into 
their characteristic interlaced work. The cross which I wore 
had the wheel around the arms of the cross, and the interlaced 
endless line was its characteristic decoration. Inquiry led me 
to a most interesting study. 
Early writers on architecture had indeed discovered that 


* Descrizione della Insigne Reale Basilica Collegiata di San Giovanni Battista della Citta 
di Monza. Monza, 1820. 
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there was a guild of various trades who engaged in church 
building. It remained for a comparatively recent investigator 
to trace the thread to Como, whence the name Comacine has 
been derived. Professor Merzario wrote a work upon the 
Comacine masters, which was published at Milan in two volumes, 
large octavo, in 1893. Leader Scott has availed himself of this 
work in a superb volume entitled Zhe Cathedral Builders, the 
story of a great masonic guild, published in 1899 by an 
American house.* These two authors maintain that in Lom- 
bardy the Comacine masters, a guild of architects, masons, and 
decorators, kept alive in their traditions the seed of classic art, 
slowly training it through Romanesque forms up to the Gothic, 
and hence to the full Renaissance. To these masters and those 
associated subordinately with them can be traced the building 
of the basilica of St. Ambrose at Milan, Theodolinda’s church 
at Monza, St. Fidelis at Como, St. Michael at Pavia, and the 
great cathedral of Pisa as well as that at Milan, “‘a white moun- 
tain of sculpture.” 

The hand of the Comacine masters is also to be found in 
many of the wondrous cloisters and fanes of other parts of 
Europe. Through them architecture and sculpture were carried 
into France, Spain, Germany, and England, and there devel- 
oped into new and varied styles, according to the exigencies of 
the climate and the tone of the people. 

There is generally a volume of history in a German word 
of breadth. The Germans call architecture ‘“ Baukunst.” It 
means literally “tree art.” Could anything be more apt? Is 
not the architecture of the south derived from the characteristic 
tree of the south, the palm, whence the Romanesque obtains 
its round arch? Is not the architecture of the north derived 
from the characteristic tree of the north, the pine, with its 
lofty stock and sharply pointed arch of short branches? “The 
flat roofs, horizontal architraves, and low arches of the Romar- 
esque, which suited a warm climate, gradually changed as they 
went northward into the pointed arches and sharp gables of 
the Gothic, the steep sloping lines being a necessity in a land 
whence snow and rain were frequent.” It is now claimed that 
the brethren of Como were sent from their headquarters by 
Gregory the Great to England with St. Augustine to build 
churches for his converts; by Gregory the Second to Germany 


* Charles Scribner's Sons. The volume is enriched with eighty-three illustrations. 
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with Boniface on a similar mission; and were by Charlemagne 
taken to France to build his church at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
prototype of French Gothic. That the guild of the Comacine 
masters had much to do with leading art from the Romanesque 
into the Gothic is scarcely deniable, and it alone appears to 
answer the question, ‘“‘ How did all these great and noble build- 
ings spring up simultaneously in all countries and all climates?” 
and the other question, “How comes it that in all. cases they 
were similar to each other at similar times?” The era covered 
lies between 1100 and 1500. During that time Europe blos- 
somed into Christian fanes. During that time the churches at 
Verona, Bergamo, Como were built with round arches, as well 
as those at Bonn, Mayence, Treves, Lubeck, Freiberg, the 
French churches at Aix, Caen, Dijon, anc the English cathe- 
drals, St. Bartholomew's in London—all of an identical style, 
and that style Lombard. The Lombard style is now known to 
have been Comacine. In the fourteenth century appeared the 
cathedrals of Cologne, Strassburg, and Magdeburg in pure 
Gothic; at the same time arose those of Westminster, York, 
and Salisbury in England; those of Milan, Assisi, and Florence 
in Italy; and the churches of Beauvais, Laon, and Rouen in 
France; all these, springing up almost simultaneously, bear the 
imprint of the Comacines. 

Como as early as the seventh century boasted a compact 
and powerful guild composed of architects, or masters, and a 
powerful organization of artists, artificers, and laborers under 
their control. German authorities claim that from ‘“Constanti- 
nople, when the centre of mechanical skill and knowledge, art 
radiated to distant countries, and that while the Lombards were 
in possession of Northern Italy Byzantine builders formed them- 
selves into a guild and received from the popes the privilege of 
living according to their own ordinances. Broader investigation 
finds, however, that the Byzantine architecture in Italy , was 
sporadic and not of lasting influence, but the Comacine orna- 
mentation discloses Oriental forms. Some of the bishops who 
were rulers in Como were Greeks, and the guild at Como was 
in contact with Greek sculptors, who were numerous throughout 
Italy. Rome itself contains many evidences of Lombard work- 
manship. The Comacines naturally adopted the Roman basilica 
outline as the most available architectural form of the early 
Christian period. The Eastern origin of the basilica design would 
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appear to be authenticated by its name. ‘“ Basileus’’ was the 
king or king archon who dispensed justice in Athens. His seat 
was upon a raised tribune placed at the extremity of the build- 
ing furthest from its chief entrance. When the Christians were 


THE IRON. CROWN oF LOMBARDY. 


permitted to emerge from the catacombs and to begin worship-. 
ping publicly, they availed themselves of these basilicas, and 
placed the high altar where the throne of the king judge, and 
in Italy the Roman pretor, had stood. This constituted the 
architectural apse, and-the form is still found almost untouched 
in many.of.the older towns of Europe where the Christians 
established themselves without the means to build new edi- 
fices. Wherever the Comacines built or embellished a basilica 
their imprint is distinct. The interlaced line is their sign 
manual. 

Whether the Irish cross was obtained from Como or carried 
directly to Ireland from the old East, need not now be considered. 
The cross of Sts. Patrick and Columba at Kells has all the 
marks of the Comacine cross as it is seen at Como and else- 
where in Italy. This is true also of the cross of King Flami at 
Clonmacnois and that at Monasterboice. Leader Scott holds 
that Irish archeologists would do well to work up the con- 

VOL, LXXV.—3I . 
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nection of the early Irish missionaries with Italy, and the 
influence their travels had not only on the religion but on the 
art of Ireland. 

The solicitude of the church for the welfare of all her 
children and the religious spirit that prevailed: amongst the 
people are strikingly displayed in the manifold development of 
the numerous guilds and brotherhoods during the church-build- 
ing era. 

The immediate objects of the guilds were mainly secular, 
but religious and charitable foundations were almost invariably 
associated with them. Their trade-marks always bore a religious 
character. _Every guild had its own church or chapel, and its 
own chaplain. The statutes breathe a deeply religious spirit, 
and frequently the guild owed its origin to a desire to maintain 
a lamp before a certain altar, to honor the feast of some special 
saint, to possess a private chapel for the use of the members. 
There were strict rules in regard to the observance of their 
religious duties. They were bound to hear Mass on Sundays 
and holydays, and to attend a Mass in the chapel of the guild 
at least once a month. There were rewards for frequent attend- 
ance in church. The statutes often enjoined reverent behavior 
in the house of God, and members are forbidden to leave the 
church before the end of the service. Each guild had its patron 
saint, connected in some way through legend or history with 
the trade or occupation exercised by its members. Thus, in 
Rome, St. Elegius was the patron of the farriers and goldsmiths ; 
St. Nicholas, of the sailors. The tanners had St. Bartholomew, 
the husbandmen St. Isidore, the millers St. Paulinus of Nola, the 
coopers St. James, the innkeepers St. Julianus, the bricklayers 
St. Gregory the Great, the stonemasons the four crowned 
martyrs, Saints Nicostratus, Claudius, Castorius and Symphorianus, 
the money-changers St. Mark, the shopkeepers St. Sebastian, 
the wool merchants St. Ambrose, the shoemakers St. Crispin, 
the barbers and physicians St. Cosmas and Damian, the apothe- 
caries St. Lawrence, and the painters St. Luke. 

The more wealthy confraternities spent a portion of their 
funds on the erection or embellishment of churches of their 
own; on gifts of paintings or carvings, or perhaps a Holy 
Sepulchre, to other churches in their city; on having special 
banners designed and executed for their meetings. 

Many of the greatest painters painted their masterpieces for 
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the guilds. Among those thus engaged were Gentile Bellini, 
Carpaccio, Tintoretto. 

The most glorious picture in the north of Europe, probably 
the most beautiful in the world, the Sistine Madonna, which 
won for Raphael the appellation “Divine,” * was originally 
painted for a procession standard. It became the chief altar- 
piece in the church of the monks of Piacenza, where it remained 
until 1753, when it was purchased for the Dresden Gallery. 

A comprehensive review of the architecture, painting, and 
sculpture of the fifteenth century leaves no doubt on the mind 
that the immense majority of an almost countless host of works 
of art, in spite of traces everywhere of the influences of the 
antique, were inspired by religion, and that the art of the period 
was essentially Christian.t 

Monza is a short distance from Como and only a pleasant 
ride from Milan. Its chief attraction is the cathedral, founded 
in the sixth century by Queen Theodolinda and restored in the 
fourteenth century. A relief in the east transept represents the 
coronation of Emperor Otho III. In a casket jealously guarded 
within a richly decorated cross over the altar is the iron crown 
with which thirty-four Lombard kings were crowned. It was 
used for the Emperor Charles V. When Napoleon awaited its 
deposit upon his head with the usual ceremony his impatience 
burst conventional restraint and, seizing the crown, he placed it 
upon his own head. It consists of a hoop of gold adorned with 
precious stones; encircling the interior is a thin strip of iron 
said to have been made from a nail of the true cross brought 
by the Empress Helena from Palestine. In 1859 the victorious 
Austrians carried off the precious antique, but after the peace 
of 1866 it was restored to its former repository. A handsome 
fee is required for the privilege of seeing it. The custodian, 
who approaches the repository with stately grace and unlocks 
the casket with impressive solemnity, told me.that King Humbert 
on his visit to Monza a few years previously had followed the 
example of Napoleon and placed the diadem upon his own 
head, but in the seclusion of the apartment in which it is 
guarded. The incident came back pathetically to my memory 
on reading the startling telegram of the tragic death of King 


* The Eternal City, Rome, By Clara Erskine Clement. 


t The History of the Popes from the close of the Middle Ages. By Dr. Louis Pastor. 
Vol. V. 
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Humbert only a few hundred feet away from the basilica: in 
which the iron crown is preserved. 

Our concern is not with controversies of architects nor with 
political contentions. It is with the schools of the Comacine 
guild, and their bearing upon Catholic church architecture in 
the United States. 

The Comacine guild founded and maintained a school where. 
ever its masters were called to execute ecclesiastical contracts or 
to further municipal or domestic construction. The schools were 
of uniform character. No qualification except talent and indus- 
try was required for admission. The boys entered as. novices or 
apprentices. The courtse of study included the elements of 
literary training and the fundamentals of the fine arts. Educa- 
tion in art was then thoroughgoing and general, and had not 
begun to demarcate into specialties. Every boy in a Comacine 
school was started out upon the theory that he was to become 
a master of every division of the arts of design, including, there- 
fore, engineering, sculpture, which includes architecture, and 
painting, which was then, as it continues to be, the chief mode 
and means of architectural embellishment. After the. appren- 
tices had acquired the necessary skill they became brethren of 
the guild, or executants. After years of demonstration of power 
to design and ability to carry out the design they acquired the 
title of master.. The guild, thus composed of apprentices, arti- 
ficers, artists, and masters, supplied the living forces of fine art 
throughout Europe for hundreds of years. Wherever a new 
church, a palace, or public edifice was to be created the de- 
signers and executors were procured by application to the 
guild, which sent the required contingent of labor from place 
to place in fulfilment of its undertakings. No labor was neces- 
sarily procured locally for such contracts except the unskilled. 
always to be had at an almost nominal rate. To be a member 
of the Comacine guild was equivalent to opportunity for dis- 
tinction, with an assured material success in any part of Chris- 
tendom:. Without the guild Christendom would be without 
many of its noblest fanes. Without the guild genius in the fine 
arts would in thousands of instances have languished or expired 
for lack of opportunity. Without the guild fine art would have 
been left dependent upon illiteracy, stupidity, and inexperience. 
No external or unworthy influence could furnish success for 
ambition in the fine arts while the guild reigned supreme. 
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A COMACINE PANEL FROM THE CHURCH OF SAN CLEMENTE IN ROME MADE OF A 
SINGLE INTERLACED STRAND. 


Within its ranks talent alone commanded. To talent alone 
wealth submitted its desires and rendered its emolument. 

In our own time, fine art guilds no longer existing, there 
have been, especially in the United States, astounding proofs of 
the persistence of curious illusions. Before the plan of a new 
church was projected in the guild period authority sought ex- 
perience, and experience had not been acquired without the 
undivided dedication of native talent to the fine arts. The 
illusion most persistent in modern ecclesiastical history, espe-: 
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cially in the new countries, is that while learning is indispensa- 
ble in theology, nothing but a little money and a good deal of 
credit is required for church building. It is assumed almost 
universally that any young seminarian is competent to build a 
church, or at least, under any and all circumstances, to decorate 
one.* Years of study are demanded before the ordinandus may 
enter upon the study of a higher abstract science, but with his 
first parochial charge the young man is held,to be miraculously 
endowed with qualifications for physical science and zsthetics. 
The phenomenon is unparalleled in the ancient or modern world 
in any other domain of human endeavor. The only problem 
which gives the inexperienced church builder pause is finding 
the money. Unfortunately, the other problems are much more 
complex in the young communities clamoring for a church 
and school to meet the spiritual and temporal needs of a coun- 
try whose growth, especially in the West, continues to astound 
the civilized world and to confute the predictions of its own 
sagacious leaders. é 

The finding of the money is the problem least difficult of solu- 
tion. Deplorably and inexorably the successful money-finder 
proceeds too often to the eager application of his capital in a 
manner defiant of all reason in the fine arts, and before the 
edifice is out of debt its want of dignity, propriety, and con- 


_ sistency, settles as an incurable bad dream upon pastor and 


people. It cannot be undone. We have not churches enough 
in. the new world to permit us to tear any down unless, as 
rarely happens, when a congregation is ready to erect a worthier 
structure as a substitute or successor. There is never seen upon 
what has once been used for the worship of God according to 
Catholic faith the familiar and conspicuous tokens upon exterior 
mural planes which indicate that what once was a church has 
become a storage warehouse. On the contrary, it occasionally 
happens that in resolute haste to secure a place of worship 
Catholics buy an existing church edifice and by speedy trans- 
formation adapt it to their needs. An instance of this kind is 
authenticated in Chicago. After the fire of 1871 Bishop Thomas | 


. Foley purchased the shell of a Congregational church and 


handed it over to contractors for reconstruction into a tempor- 


*No morsel of the delicious drollery of Luke Delmege is more appreciated in American 
circles than the unabashed confession of the ‘‘ first of firsts’’ that he never heard of Botticelli, 
who, he ventures to think, might have been a cook. 
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ary pro-cathedral. The former pastor wandered amiably into 
the nave while reconstruction proceeded apace. The reading 
' desk had been ejected and the rudimentary forms of a sanctu- 
ary and altar were coming into sight. Perplexed by the com- 
pleteness of the transformation already apparent, the minister good- 
naturedly said to the master carpenter in charge: ‘‘ What are you 
doing here, my good man?” ‘We are trying to make a church 
out of this, sir,” was the instantaneous Celtic reply. Bishop 
Foley, who was present at the colloquy, delighted to tell the 
story. 

Even as the Comacine guild school was the foundation of 
the monumental architecture. of the middle ages and the Renais- 
sance, so must we come to the Catholic parochial school as a 
foundation for a new era in Catholic architecture in the new 
world. 

It was a misfortune of unmeasured magnitude for the 
United States that the prevalent type of free school founded in 
the colonies was English instead of Continental. In Greece, 
and even in pagan Rome, education in art was deemed the 
natural right of native intelligence without class distinction. 
Under the protection of the Catholic Church art retained from 
Greece and pagan Rome all that was inherently noble in design 
and mechanically expedient in succeeding ages. Under the pro- 
tection of the Catholic Church the free school was spontaneously 
nursed in every part of the Christian world, and for every child 
in its schools fine art in theory and practice was the universal 
privilege to the degree of individual capacity. The parish 
school of the Continent of Europe was the acorn out of which 
grew the groves of magnificent architecture, ecclesiastical and 
secular, public and private, official and domestic. In England 
oppressions by the crown before the arrival of the Reformation 
stunted the monastic schools for the people, and with the con- 
fiscation of the monasterial lands the revenue for the  mainte- 
nance of these schools shrank or was extinguished. Fine art, 
therefore, has presented in England no progress commensurate 
with its strides during the middle ages on the Continent where 
Catholic traditions continued to foster the free schools. even im 
the portions of the Continent which accepted the new doginas. 
Most of the famous churches of the world were built, however, 
before the Reformation; nor is there any constructed since that 
time and of co-ordinate fame which does not embody the 
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principles that had been immortalized in advance of Protestant- 
ism. 

The theory of education in England subsequently to the 
severance of the national church from the Papacy has been 
that the child of poor parents has notneed of learning, or none 
beyond the rudiments of reading and writing. A striking result 
of this theory is found in the sterility of English history in the 
fine arts. In neither architecture, painting, sculpture, nor music 
does England hold a place comparable with her rank in litera- 
ture, the physical sciences, diplomacy, or commerce. During 
the last century she borrowed from the Continent of Europe 
trained designers and workmen who have developed her clays 
into porcelain of exquisite quality, and have created and con- 
firmed her position as a leader in the production of textiles. 
England discovered by domestic experience that to develop the 
artistic sense of the people it was indispensable to begin with 
the children. This lesson she embodied in her political admin- 
istration in the fine arts department which, directed from the 
museum and schools at’ Kensington, has established and main- 
tains near every manufacturing centre what is in effect a guild 
school. Municipal appropriation co-operating with the national 
policy has endowed in every city of importance a museum of 
fine arts and a practically free school of design. 

This was the course of Napoleon, who despoiled the cities 
he conquered to enrich France. It was he who made possible 
he foundation of most of the provincial schools of design con- 
nected with endowed museums of art, whose influence in stimu- 
lating taste throughout France has assured to her a primacy 
in fine manufactures which is not likely to be wrested from 
her by any rival. 

Art has been the true ruler of society in a compulsory 


* democracy. Genius alone has been independent of all prescrip- 


tion by mankind. It suspends laws of heredity. It knows no 
dynasty. It rules everywhere and in all ages by the only 
divine right known in the secular world. 

The first lesson which the Comacine guild schools taught to 
the children who aspired to be apprentices was to model in 
clay and to draw from nature. This is the universal practice in 
all the well-equipped common schools of the Continent of 
Europe. It is from these schools the artistically talented pass 
into schools. of design, where the powers of observation are 
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matured and executive skill is acquired. It was a monumental 
misfortune for the history of the United States—intellectual, 
moral, and zsthetic—that it was not this type of school that 
was adopted by the Colonies instead of the narrow and barren 
three “‘R” school. The English type of elementary school for 
the common people was a logical deduction from the feudal 
dogma that serfage was the hereditary sentence of manual labor. 
The Papacy manumitted labor when- it conferred upon the 
guilds of the Christian world liberty to frame their own ordi- 
nances, and to be subject to the government of their own rulers 
exclusively outside the necessary boundary of general municipal 
control for defence of social order. 

Growth of taste and originality in the domain of the arts 
of design have been slow in the United States in consequence 
of the artistic sterility of the original type of elementary 
school—a type from which the Catholic parochial school was 
necessarily copied. 

At the great International Exhibition in Paris in 1889 only 
three American houses were represented by examples of gold- 
smithing, silver-smithing, and lapidary art. The exhibits were 
comprehensive and creditable, although relatively small. - The 
representative of each of the exhibiting houses replied to an 
inquiry in my presence that no article exhibited in the aggre- 
gate of their cases was designed by a native American. The 
designers were French, German, Austrian, Russian. The repre- 
sentative of the house making the largest exhibit added that 
in their factories the graduates of the Cooper Union art schools 
were beginning to make themselves felt. 

The Philadelphia exhibition of 1876 was the first convincing 
object lesson which Americans learned enforcing the need of 
altering the type of the free elementary school from the sterile 
English to the fertile Continental. The immediate result of that 
lesson was the introduction of the kindergarten and manual train- 
ing in the public-school system of the States of the Union as 
rapidly as municipal revenue has permitted. 

In every city of importance now in the United States there 
is, in addition to a vastly improved public school elementary in- 
struction, at least the nucleus of a museum of fine arts; with a 
vigorous and increasingly popular school of design. Frequent 
exhibits of painting and sculpture have accustomed the people 
to familiarity with plastic and graphic art to a degree already 
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making itself distinctly felt in the architecture of the nation, and 
in an enrichment of public and private collections of works of 
art. 

The parochial schools have been already touched with the 
new and inspiring consciousness that the creation of beautiful 
objects is worthy the highest ambition of youth in a free coun- 
try. Manual training instruction is the vestibule of the arts of 
design. No error could be duller than that which assumes that 
manual training is an amateur apprenticeship for mechanical pur- 
suits. The trades unions control apprenticeship in mechanical 
pursuits. Manual training in the elementary school is not in- 
tended for the making of carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, or 
other craftsmen. Choice of avocation belongs properly to later 
life. Manual training in the elementary school is simply a health- 
ful and scientific nurture of the powers of observation. As no 
child is expected to compose correctly in his vernacular without. 
first learning the grammar of the language, no child should be 
expected to exercise effectually the senses with which he is en- 
dowed unless he shall learn the grammar of the senses. Manual 
training is the grammar of the senses, applied to construction 
by the hand. As architecture has derived its styles from the 
trees, decoration follows with triumphant docility the lines 
and hues it finds in the vegetable and mineral world. Manual 
training leads the pupil from a flippant into an expert power of: 
sight and touch, which induces adeptness in invention and re- 
finement in execution. 

The direct road to the creation of an enlightened public 
spirit among the Catholics of the United States in relation to a 
competent: and noble church architecture is the insertion of 
manual training in every parochial school. The result will be 
not a convergence of individual ambitions into a single trend, 
but a natural selection of the specially endowed for the adop- 
tion of careers in the productive arts, while the entire mass of 
Catholic youth will be filled with a grateful consciousness of 
beauty which will dominate the membership of the church and 
enhance its sympathy with what makes for dignity, taste, and 
coherency in architecture specifically and in education and sen- 
timent in general. 

The Giotto myth has been a seed of evil in the religious 
world. It was a charming fiction that Cimabue found.a shep- 
herd boy drawing on a pasture stone with a.cinder. It seemed 
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not necessarily impossible that that shepherd boy should have 
been so wonderfully endowed by the Creator with -sense of 
form and discrimination of color as to have become a famous 
painter without technical schooling. But one had to marvel 














THE CHURCH OF ST. APOLLINARIS, WITH ITS ‘TOWER, AT RAVENNA. 


how the principles of engineering were spontaneously evolved in 
the mind of the “marvellous boy.” Evidence has been dis- 
covered that there was no such abnormal chapter in the life of 
the lad whom Cimabue discovered tending sheep. Giotto en- 
tered as a youth a Comacine guild school, served his appren- 
ticeship in drawing, engineering, and painting, and acquired 
under the customary rules of progressive tuition the title of 
“ master,” without which it would have been impossible for him 
either to have wrought his masterpieces or to have obtained a 
license to sign a contract. 

All the students who entered the Comacine guild schools 


. 
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did not become artists. A number of them became ecclesiastics. 
Did space permit, their names and works could be enumerated 
- to add strength to this plea for manual training in our parochial 
schools as the surest method of hastening and perpetuating an 
authoritative and valid Catholic public opinion in behalf of 
Catholic church architecture. 

Nor is it in the architecture and embellishment of our 
churches alone that the beneficent force of such training would 
redound. Its refinement would permeate the homes of the peo- 
ple; its elevation would be reflected in a more dainty taste in 
reading, drama, companionship, and music. Its uplifting power 
would animate the ambition of those struggling through meagre 
means to obtain the higher grades of employment, and it would 
in time revive in the breasts of the Catholics of the United 
States the predominant devotion to the worthy in all secular 
life which was characteristic of their Catholic forbears during 
the great centuries of the Comacine guild. One of its-early 
influences would be apparent in the ecclesiastical seminaries. 
Time and teaching would be provided in the principles of 
zsthetics, and the conviction would grow serenely that the 
grace of ordination does not invariably carry with it more than 
Giotto’s power to build or adorn a church. 

Manual training in conjunction with literary instruction has 
long exceeded the experimental period. It is universally found _ 





that where manual and literary instruction alternate in the same-< 


school the average per cent. of both enrollment and attendance 
is higher; that there is a higher average proficienty in the 
literary studies; that the discipline of the school is more easily 
maintained, and that the standard of health is improved among 
both teachers and pupils. 

The parochial school is the nursery forming the Catholici 
public opinion of the future upon all Catholic questions. Not! 
the least important of these questions is: that. of church: 
architecture, already efficiently exploited by specialists in the 
columns of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. That the establishment of 
manual training, with its constitutional leaning toward arts of 
design, will make these schools potent for a true Catholic 
architecture cannot be reasonably doubted. 

Music also should be assiduously practised in the parochial 
schools in association with manual training. Rhythm is common 
to the arts. Intimacy with rhythm addressed to the ear is a 
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subtle but actual aid in disclosing rhythm in the arts of design, 
whose melodies and symphony are addressed to the eye and. 
appeal to the constructive instincts of the hand. 

It is important that the environment of manual training’ 
shall be bright and inspiriting. A jocund mood is essential to: 
creative or wholesome imitative exercise. The depression which, 
muddy lithographs or gloomy reproductions of any category: 
inflicts upon a sensitive temperament has arrested development 
in millions of children. Now that superb carbon photographs 
of all the representative examples of painting and sculpture can 
be so easily procured, as well as delicately faithful approxima-; 
tions of good color, there is no excuse for the miserable com- 
mercial calumny so long extant upon religious art. 

Every good landscape is true work of religious art, no 
matter in what medium. Every. fact, phenomenon, and figure 
taken fitly from nature is worthy of place in the school-room, 
and the more the eyes of the children are accustomed to leaves, 
flowers, vines, shrubs, trees, water at rest or in motion, clouds, 
birds, insects winsomely presented, the smoother and quicker 
their progress in study of form‘and color. A bad picture, no 
matter how inherently good the theme, is an agent of malevo- 
lence, especially in the school-room. 

But far better the contemplation and interpretation of a 
living blade of grass, a single leaf, one flower, than copying of 
dead objects, however attractive. Imitation of imitations is the 
worst exercise of all. 

Plastic models of good sculpture are now as common almost 
in American cities as in the art centres of the old world. With 
a thin coating of a water-proof composition they can be kept 
clean, and they are worth more in an environment of manual 
training than flat reproductions, however meritorious. 

Manual training and the tastes and aspirations it inevitably 
arouses and, if loyally followed, renders habitual, assures ana 
enduring joy of heart and mind which wealth cannot purchase 
at any price, and which no vicissitudes can eradicate. This 
consideration, not wholly ideal, should carry weight with those 
who are charged with the responsibility of shaping the mould 
of the parochial school. Love of pure beauty, using the phrase 
in its proper sense, is a final exchusion of the vulgar, the mere- 
tricious, the mean for the preferences of those so fortunate as to 
have lived under the spell of the arts of design. 


~ 
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‘(IN THE MIDST THE THRONE OF THE KING.” 


©HE GRAND GANYON. 


BY HARRISON CONRARD. 


OD said: 

“Earth, child of My will, 

That spinnest the web of Time 

And weavest therefrom the warp and. the 
woof of Life, 





I could not help thinking what a fitting place this canyon would be for the great drama 
of the Day of Judgment. It is often a puzzle to one to realize how all the nations of the earth 
may be gathered in the valley of Josaphat. Of course to God all things are possible; but here 
in this canyon is a theatre high enough, wide enough, and deep enough to accommodate every 
one of the children of Adam. Just beyond, on the ridge of Ayres’ Peak, is a throne in some 
sense fitted for the Almighty, with a commanding view of the whole canyon, and below it and 
about it are the lesser peaks, seemingly fashioned for the prophets, and the popes, and the great 
servants of God. As in the vision of the prophet, one can see the resurrected hosts gathered 
about on the right and on the left. The majesty of the surroundings is in keeping with the 
solemnity of the moment, and the profound silence of the chasm seems to invite the thunder 
tones.of the great Judge. The vast and open expanse affords an easy solution for the great 
manifestation of hearts. Each one may stand out in that mighty arena and be seen by all 
the world, and the opening heavens may easily reveal a pathway to eternal bliss for the elect. 
It is such. scenes as are presented by this magnificent manifestation of God's handiwork that 
stir the depths of one’s religious nature, and deep speaketh unto deep in no uncertain tones.— 
From The Catholic World Magazine, December, 1899. 























THE GRAND CANYON. 





‘‘OuT OF A CHAOS OF MATTER, THE DBSIGN OF THE CITY." 


A city I would have for thee, 

With a palace and throne of infinite splendor, 

Whither shall come, when ended thy long toil- 
plodding, 

I and my hosts and my legions 

To judge of thy fabric. 


“Time I have made thy master— 

Time who sheareth the flocks for the web where- 
from thou spinnest and -weavest— 

And him I commission My architect, 

Who, with his servants, the artisan-elements, 

Out of thy noblest matter, 

Thy granite and onyx and bronze, 

Thy gold and thy silver, 

Shall build the city, 

The throne and the palace, 

For the ultimate coming 

Of thy King and thy Master Eternal. " 


Saying, He dreamed. 


s 
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THE GRAND. CANYON. 





‘“AND WALLS OF ENDURING GRANITE.” 
Time, stealing up to the gates of Eternity, 
Saw not within, 
But near, 
Of the dream caught from beyond 
An atom-breath, 
Saw an atom- gleam, 
Heard an atom-measure. 
Then, from God’s Otherland turning, 
Straight unto earth he whirled, 
And all about him the artisan-elements calling, 
Bade them to hew and to carve and to build. 
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“VAST TEMPLES OF ONYX AND GOLD.” 


Counting each punctual moment with patient pre- 
cision, 

Through ages of eons they hewed and they carved 
and they builded— 

Time and his servants— 

Slow working 

Out of a chaos of matter 

The design of the city, 

The throne and the palace, 

Caught in an atom-breath 

An atom-ray, 

An atom-sound 

From an Infinite Dream. 

VOL, LXXV.—32 + 





THE. GRAND CANYON. 


Vast temples of onyx and gold, 
Vast courts of bronze and of silver, 
Vast palaces many, 

Embrasures, battlements, ramparts, 
Minarets, pinnacles, towers, 
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And walls of enduring granite, 

In the midst the Throne of the King, 

They hewed and they carved and they builded, 
Till out of their toil came the Wonderful City, 
Vast as empire. 


Then rested 

Time and his servants, 

The artisan-elements. 

God saw and smiled; 

And over the City Mysterious, © 
The City of Glory, 

From His countenance fell 

A miracle of light and of mists, 
Of color and glow, 

And He said: 


“Tt is well!” 





The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is undoubtedly one of the greatest sights in this coun- 
try. The enterprise of the Santa Fe Railroad has recently pushed the railroad into this region 
of wonder.—EDITOR CATHOLIC WORLD. 
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JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE, 


PART II].—Continued. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“SEX AGAINST SEX.” 


HE ball, by necessity, had been on Saturday 
night,—the single date at the disposal of the. 
lionized guests of honor; and Sunday had 
dawned before its close, but not before the de- 
vout Mam’selle had stolen away from unholy 

revellings. Therefore, after hours of slumber, she arose re- 

freshed for her long drive to Mass, expecting, for once, to take 
it in solitude; but Gladys and Mina, as vivacious after their 
cold baths and changes of costume as if the young people had 

not supplemented the ball by what they were pleased to call a 

“sunrise-party,” already had breakfasted, and were waiting to 

accompany Mam’selle to the little mission chapel. 








SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters. of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joycé was. graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. . 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. 
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As they drove away in the sea-freshened, sunlit air, Ray- 
mond surprised them by running after the carriage. He had 
not been to bed, and his face looked haggard as well as un- 
happy. He was crumpling into a telegram-envelope a letter 
pencilled in a fine foreign hand, upon small leaves evidently de- 
tached from a note-book; and he looked significantly at Mina, 
as her radiant smile greeted him. Yet, in truth, he could 
scarcely constrain himself to think of her. His imminent inter- 
view with his wife was haunting his mind unendurably. Upon 
its issue depended his domestic future. He dreaded, yet de- 
sired, to know his fate. 

Le Say, let a sinner go with you saints, just to kill time, will 
you?” he asked shamefacedly. Then he sprang up to the box- 
seat, and took the long drive in silence. His companions ad- 
dressed him, but he did not hear them. The threat of his wife 
still stunned his ears,—‘‘ Divorce, divorce, divorce!” 

So this was to be the end, this the final reward of his years 
of love and service: estrangement and separation, even if not 
permanent desertion; although -he had hoped so long and 
patiently that his love would win response. The heart of the 
man was very bitter. With the love of the human failing him 
utterly, the glory of his wealth was but dust and ashes; and 
his soul, groping Godward for consolation, yet knew not the 
Divine way. 

_“IT am going to confession,’ 
ance. 

Owing to the distractions of the previous night, she had not 
fasted for Holy Communion; but it had dawned upon her, kneel- 
ing at prayer as the birds warbled their matins, that her in- 
tended flight to the stage-life, in defiance of Mam’selle’s and 
Stephen’s and Father Martin’s objections, had been a sin of 
pride and disobedience and angry jealousy; and of young love 
was born a tender desire that her heart, on the day inaugurat- 
ing her engagement to Joyce, should wear the white robe of 
innocence. ? 

For Father Martin, indeed, had worked the gentle miracle 
of Mina’s conversion. His conferences in relation to the “ The- 
ology of Art,” in appealing to her intellect, had quickened her 
sensitive soul to a homesickness for the practical spiritual the- 


announced Mina with import- 


ology from which it had strayed, Beauty-worship, and the way-.: 


wardness and erraticism of the artistic temperament in its youth, 


om 


sa castes Ios 
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had been the sources of Mina’s whimsical heresies in the Catho- 
lic letter; but in spirit she had never ceased to be a devout 
little daughter of the Church all artists love. In her return to 
the sacramental life she was happy and earnest; and Gladys’ 
companionship supported her, when Father Martin’s inspiring 
hand was withdrawn. So unawakened to mature realizations 
was her child-like soul, that her misstep towards the impresario 
had not impressed her as a sin at all, until human love had 
vitalized her conscience. Now her heedless rebellion assumed to 
her the proportions of mortal guilt. Yet her self-accusation 
was a sweet sorrow, in her simple confidence of forgiveness. 
She would confess her sin to the saintly old mission-padre, who 
would penance her as she deserved, and absolve her; and then 
she would never, never sin any more! Therefore, in spite of 
her contrite spirit, she was as joyous as the sunshiny, song- 
filled, fragrant autumn morning,—the summer-like autumn of 
California, in the golden hours before the freshening rains. © 

It was Raymond who, in behalf of his locak employees, had 
enabled the struggling missionary to erect the Catholic chapel 
between Golden Gate Ranch and the nearest church-town; and 
now he entered it for the first time, with an uncomprehended 
sense of satisfaction in his part in the little mission. The padre 
was a gentle old priest, half-Spanish, half-Mexican, who had an- 
other mission twenty miles away. He had said his first Mass 
hours earlier, taken the slow local train fasting, and as the party 
from the Ranch arrived, was welcoming his mission-congrega- 
tion of emigrant-laborers and picturesque half-breed women, 
with as kindly a greeting to each individually as if his face were 
not wan under his snow-white hair, and his dark eyes strained 
and tired! The new mission was as yet a poor enough little 
chapel, unplastered and humbly appointed; but the grateful 
priest blessed Raymond, as he stepped upon its porch. 

“Every soul helped towards heaven at this mission will be 
your special pleader before God, my good son,” he said, with 
his hand on Raymond’s shoulder. 

“T am in need of friends at court, my Father,” answered 
Raymond bitterly. But though his voice told the experienced 
priest that he was staggering under some heavy cross, his eyes 
were suddenly hopeful. Why had he felt impelled to come to 
the mission? What if. his problem of life,-which love had com- 
plicated, might be solved by this man of God? 
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“Tf you will,—confide in me after Mass, my son!” suggested 
the priest, answering Raymond’s unspoken thought. ‘I shall 
offer the Holy Sacrifice for your intention. Meantime, some of . 
my good children wait for confession.” 

He disappeared behind the screen forming a temporary 
confessional. Only Mina, and a few half-breed women with 
gaudy shawls or handkerchiefs over their heads, and fancy 
aprons over their short skirts, followed him. Mina emerged 
with her face like a sunbeam. He had not scolded her at all, 
the gentle old padre,—but blessed her, and told her to be 
docile and pious, and that the good God loves a happy and fond 
young heart; and for penance, he had bidden her offer her Mass 
in charity for all who should die that day! The dying were 
the old priest’s special devotion. The living yet had the grace 
of time,—the eternal doom of the dead already was spoken; 
but the dying,—oh, the dying in their perilous agony! The 
violent, unshriven deaths of lawless border-life were a sad old 
story to the native priest. The’ promise of Paradise was his 
message to sinners,—Christ’s words to the thief on the cross! 

Studying her peaceful face as the Mass was celebrated, Ray- 
mond’s inspiration to take his trouble to the priest, as Mina 
had taken her innocent sins, was confirmed and strengthened 
for her sake, as well as his own. Of a sudden he realized his 
need of counsel in regard to Mina. With an incoherent word 
to Mam’selle, who looked after him in happy surprise, he made 
his way, when Mass was ended, into the little vestry. The 
rude frame extension was still incomplete and comfortless; but 
a baptismal font was in it, for the women of the mission 
brought many babies. Three christening parties waited in 
rotation now; and the hardy, nerveless, Indian-like little nurs- 
lings, with round black eyes blinking like the eyes of alert 
young animals, submitted to the baptismal-rite So neumaiins 
without one protesting cry. 

“So that’s baptism, is it?” smiled Raymond, when he had 
shut bright gold into each little palm, and the last thick- 
waisted, shapeless maternal figure had slouched away. ‘To 
think that those sunburned little kids can crow it over me, as 
salt-water Christians! My people were all Baptists, and died 
off before I came to the age of immersion. But the ‘ pard’ of 
my first ‘strike’ was Boyle Broderick, a Catholic; and he 


'” 


turned me out not quite a heathen! 


. 
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The priest’s grave expression of startled incredulity suddenly 
changed to a luminous smile. To receive baptism at his hands, 
in the chapel Raymond’s generosity had erected and equipped, 
—was not this the beautiful reward God had destined for the 
rich man, in return for his charitable spirit? The thought 
seemed an inspiration,—a clear message from heaven. If only 
this called soul would respond to it! 

““My son,” he cried, zealously, “you believe in God, you 
believe in the God-Man Christ, and hence in the Holy Para- 
clete to whom Christ’s own words testified! You believe truth 
must abide in the Apostolic Church! So much I have learned 
from our little chat, when your generosity made me your debtor. 
It is enough! All the rest shall follow, once the waters of 
faith have purged your soul of the life-sins for which—is it so, 
my son ?—for the love of God, you sorrow! Yes? Did I not 
know it? Then all is well. Let us call in the ladies and the 
good driver, José, and make of your baptism the little cere- 
mony! You wish not to confess? No! It is hot yet necessary. 
Contrite faith and baptism suffice!” © 

“But I—I come to you only by chance this morning, per- 
‘plexed by a matter in which your experience with hearts may 
help me. Later on, perhaps, my Father,—” 

“* Amen, Amen I say to thee, unless a man be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God’! ‘ Be you then also ready, for at what hour you think not, 
the Son of Man will come’! Resist not God! Why has He 
put this wonderful grace in your heart, if His mercy has not 
willed it? Remember that though you are young and strong 
to-day, yet you know not the day nor the hour. That a man 
of so good heart should be unbaptized at your years, my son, 
—Dio mio, this mad heretic country!” 

For an instant Raymond hesitated, struggling with human 
pride, with masculine dignity, with the worldling’s instinct of 
human respect,—even with a conscientious question of his own 
spiritual honesty. But suddenly as a lightning-flash it burst 
upon him that in truth he did believe,—that he had believed all 
his life, though unconsciously. In his childhood, his early boy- 
hood, as he gazed at the stars, or listened to the winds, or 
watched the spring-time growing, had not his awed soul strained 
towards a knowledge it had missed, convinced of some omniscient 
Power? Had not his intelligent and observant youth been im- 
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pelled to recognize a Divine First Cause, a Universal Father, an 
Omnipotent Providence, in all the infinitely varied yet harmoni- 
ous ordinances of the natural and human creation? Had he 
not reverenced the Name and Life and Gospels of Christ, since 
first Boyle Broderick had shared his soul-lore with him? And 
since Boyle’s death,—the Catholic death of a practical Catho- 
lic.—where had he found spiritual convictions proved by the 
daily courage of them,—the practice of principles fearless, re- 
proachless, unspotted by the world and flesh, adjusted to 
Christ’s recorded teachings,—save in the one, holy fold in which 
his friend had lived and died,—the fold of whose lambs his un- 
worldly young ward, and the cloister-virgins who had reared her, 
were types:—of whose shepherds, legion priests like Father 
Martin and this saintly old missionary, with their consecrated 
lives and mortified senses, were the testifying, convincing repre- 
sentatives? Why, against his wife’s threat of divorce, had he 
set the sacramental edict, ‘‘ 77// death do us part,” save in faith 
that marriage should claim indeed the inviolability of a Christian 
sacrament :—yet with whom but the apostolic succession, the 
sons of Peter, the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, 
do the sacraments abide? Did he believe? Undeniably he 
believed! The sudden realization overwhelmed him. 

Ascribing Raymond’s emotion to the natural hesitation and 
embarrassment of a confident and self-poised man of the world, 
unexpectedly faltering “as a little child,” on the spiritual 
threshold, the priest took matters into his own tactful hands, 
and almost before Raymond realized his acquiescence, the sacra- 
mental ceremony was begun and ended. Then the vestry was 
cleared of its astounded but happy witnesses. 

‘““ Now, speak of your trouble, if indeed your white soul 
still bears its burden,” invited the priest. ‘The baptismal 
waters bear away many a cross on their tide. Is it so with 
you,—or otherwise?” 

“It is otherwise, my Father.” 

“‘Then confide in me, if you will, my son!” 

So Raymond told the man of God what he had- come to 
tell,—first of Mina, who was quickly disposed of; then of his 
heart-problem, his wifeless marriage, with its threatened divorce,— 
yet not as he would have told it only a quarter of an hour earlier! 
Then it had been in his heart to cry out in the depths of his 
darkness, from the maze of his doubts, ‘‘ Sha// man put asunder ?” 


. 
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Now, with Jordan’s transmuting waters purling in his soul, he 
cried only, “‘ God hath joined together!” and looked to the 
priest for guidance to co-operate humanly with the indissoluble, 
because divinely, instituted union. 

“Tt is the lack of the sacrament, my son,” said the priest, 
when Raymond’s heart was unburdened. ‘“Disunion, strife, 
failure to live up to love’s heights, is the fate of humanity 
unsupernaturalized by the grace of the nuptial blessing. The 
tie of law, the social ceremony, are but empty and brittle 
husks, lacking the Divine benediction. I shall pray much for 
the conversion of the sefiora your spouse, that she, too, may 
become a child of the same good Mother, and soon kneel by 
your side for the true union of soul which is the grace of the 
marriage-sacrament. Then the sefiora will be your wife with 
the blessing of God and His Holy Church; and may the heri- 
tage of the Lord be your reward, my son, and your quiver no 
longer be empty!” 

Raymond’s face was transfigured as he drove homeward in 
reverent silence, upon which his sympathetic companions did 
not intrude. He felt as if the message of Heaven had come to 
him. Had not the priest prophesied to him his heart’s desire ? 
The hours of waiting until his wife should receive him, though 
long in one sense, were miraculously short in another. Soul- 
thought is winged; and is Time’s only victor. Raymond’s 
spirit was testing its pinions. 

After luncheon,—at which Imogen failed to appear,—the 
tired Mam’selle and Gladys retreated to. their rooms for a 
needed siesta; and Stephen obediently set out on horseback 
for the Pearson Ranch, to which Mina had improvised an 
errand, that she might be sure of a ¢éte-a-téte with Joyce, who 
was remaining over Sunday. But far more truly than the 
young lovers strolling hand-in-hand towards the surf-line, Ray- . 
mond, as he sought the lonely grove at the rear of the Ranch, 
faced a new heaven and a new earth,—a life and love trans- 
figured! The sunbeams slanting through the trees flashed upon 
him like celestial glimpses; and the foliage, as the murmurous 
sea-wind stirred it, rustled like angel-wings. Alone with his 
restless mind, with his aching heart, he had been all too often; 
but communion with a Christian soul was a novel and won- 
drous experience to him. He despaired no longer of his wife’s 
‘love ‘and loyalty. He had found the peace of God! 
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As the sea-wind blew in towards the inland grove, the low 
tide lapped the shore with a deepening murmur. Summer was 
still in the sunshine, but a hint of coming winter crisped the 
salty air. Joyce shivered, but Mina walked in love’s golden 
weather. Heer life-cup of joy was full. 

“Oh, isn’t it just too lovely to live, and be young, and in 
love, and really and truly engaged to each other?” she cried, 
pirouetting about Joyce like a happy child. “Of course we'll 
have dear Father Martin to marry us! When will vou bring 
me my ring?” 

““Now, look here, Mina,” stammered Joyce, shuffling up the 
sands as he halted, flushed and embarrassed,—‘‘as yet, we are 
not really engaged, you know; for Mr.. Raymond or your 
brother may show me the door, when I make a clean breast of 
—of last evening!” 

“Why did you not put brother Stephen to the test this 
morning ?” 

“Because I must speak to Mr. Raymond first, or to him 
and your brother together. I should have followed Mr. Ray- 
mond after luncheon, but that I thought a previous word with 
you might be wiser. You were excited last night, Mina. To- 
day, are you as certain of your heart? My fortune, you know, 
is only a bird in the bush; and your people will resent my 
pretensions.” 

Joyce spoke with conviction. All at once he was realizing 
that he had stumbled into a position which was no laughing 
matter, considering his relations to Raymond. With» masculine 
prosaicness, he had turned into bed when the sunrise-party had 
separated; and from the moment his head touched the pillow 
slept as soundly as if no sentimental complication had ensnared 
his free young life. But vigorously brushing his golden hair 
as he made his belated toilette, his stimulated second-thoughts 
had caused him to scowl doubtfully at the debonair face invit- 
ing his congratulations in the mirror. Moreover, he had scru- 
pled his silence in regard to his episode with Mina, as he 
breakfasted with Stephen, in the absence of the church-goers; 
yet his initial confidence seemed due to his host and benefactor, 
and he had resolved to speak first to Raymond. In Joyce’s 
‘heart of hearts struggled the unconfessed hope that he would 
bé declined unconditionally, as a suitor for Mina. Yet, in her 
presence he was ashamed, and already even half-doubtful of his 
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disloyalty. The indiscriminate attraction of youth for youth, of 
maiden for man, of love for the responsive human heart, all 
pleaded for the mignonne little dancer. 

“As if money mattered at all,” she was retorting, im- 
patiently. ‘‘The detail of fortune need not be considered. / 
have enough for both!” 

“Tf you had nothing, my position. would be more honor- 
able— ” 

“Proud Joyce! Sensitive Joyce! Morbid Joyce? Why do 
I love thee?” 

““Why, indeed ?” 

“Tam sure 7 don’t know! Here I came out with you for 
nothing in the world but to be made love to, and you talk only 
of sordid old money! Money? Pooh! Cousin Raymond and 
Stephen rise above money! Financiers are the least mercenary 
of men!” 

‘“There, now! See what it is to be a girl! Nothing short 
of heaven-born feminine genius could figure.out financiers in 
just that way!” 

“Tt is the true way! Why, cousin Raymond urges even 
Gladys to make a real love-match: and Stephen was quite fierce 
when those titles followed her from Newport! Then, Joyce, all 
of a beautiful sudden, I thought a thought—” 

““Mina, Mina, never! You mean that you just thought you 
thought a thought!” 

“Now I shall not tell you what it was! Anyway, it is a 
secret!” 

“Then you’ll never resist telling it! Tell away!” 

“Tf I tell you, will you build me a sand-chair—” 

“Bribery! Scandalous bribery !” 

She stopped short, her eyes laughing up shyly through their 
concealing lashes,—mischievous little dimples adding roguishness 
to her smile,—her piquant face alight with girlish cajolery. 

‘““A lovely, deep sand-chair,—with arms and a back, and— 
big enough for two?” 

“You little flirt! You bewitching little coquette! You irre- 
sistible little sweetheart—” 

“Oh, zow you begin to be lovely! I’ll tell you anything— 
when you're nice!” 

“Well, tell me everything, while I scoop out this sand - 
with—” 
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'“ Not with my Sunday-best parasol,—no, sir! I brought it 
out by mistake! If you broke it, you would have to buy me 
another—at the jeweller's,—to-morrow morning,—when you go 
for—MY DIAMOND RING!” 

“Say, if you talk to me of diamonds—”’ 

“Not diamonds,—only ove diamond! The very biggest, 
whitest, most magnificent solitaire-diamond to be found in San 
Francisco!” 

“Miss Morris, I warned you that you had no idea of a 
poor man’s disadvantages! Try to get it through your dear, 
dense, unpractical little noddle, Mina, that—I could n’t pay for 
a ring like that—in a year!” 

“Well, then, never mind paying for it! Charge it to Ste- 
phen. The idea of mean old money for dear, beautiful engage- 
ment-rings, anyway! They ought to be given away, for love!” 

“Feminine genius again! Eureka! That’s a grand idea! 
We'll just wait for yours, until they are!” 

“You mean, stingy, heartless—” 

‘“‘And meantime, let us return to that secret! Secrets are 
the only things in the world that get diamonds off a girl’s 
mind!” 

“Well,—it is only just—just that the thought flashed upon 
me how perfectly lovely it would be, if—if—Now, would n’t it, 
Joyce, dear, would n’t it?” 

““« Ye happy little fishes in the deep, deep sea’! Would n’t 
what?” 

“T’ll tell you the rest when you finish that chair!” 

“Look here,-my affianced betrothed, not a second leg to 
this throne built of sand,—but instead, a best parasol drowned 
in the sea,—if that one and only think you ever thinked in 
your life, is not whispered into my engaged ear, instanter!”’ 

““O Joyce, it’s simply thrilling to be ruled by you! I just 
love to be made to do things,—things that I’m dying to do, I 
mean, of course! When we are married, you’ll just make me 
tell you every secret I know, won’t you?” 

_ * Make a woman—above all, a woman married to her own 
husband,—tell the secrets of all her confiding best friends? 
Mina, never expect impossible impossibilities!’’ 

“ Now I shall not tell you at all ?” 

“Then ‘if you have tears to shed, prepare to shed them 
now’! Behold the pathetic spectacle of a quadruped-chair with 
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but one lorn leg to stand on! Likewise, of a Sunday-best, 
china-handled—” 

“ China? That’s mother-of-pearl!” 

“A pearl-handled, gold-plated—” 

“‘ Not plated. Solid gold, of course!” 

“Well so is a dentist’s plate, isn’t it? Then if this gold 


' plate is mot a plate, what on the sea-sands is it?—A platter?” 


“A ‘platter’! Why, that’s my monogram!” 

“Ah! Monogram? J should call it a hieroglyphic, at least! 
Well, then,—behold a pearl-handled, gold-monogramed, white 
mosquito-net,— ” 

““* Mosquito-net?’ My real lace?” 

“Real lace over—er—saffron damask—” 

“* Saffron?’ Horrors! Why, that’s just cream/ And a 
‘damask’ parasol! Your mind is on table-cloths! Don’t you 
know satin ?” 

“ Real-lace over cream satin umbrella—” . 

“*OUmbrellat’?” — 

“Yes, madam,—by its destined affinity for liquid water, I pro- 
claim this sun-parasol to be an umbrella! Behold, then, I say,— 
a satin-handled, cream-monogramed, pearl-laced, solid gold um- 
brella—”’ : 

“Ts that sand-chair ready for me to faint in?” 

‘Umbrella, doomed to be dead-drownéd in salt-water instead 
of fresh,—zf that feminine-secret-is-not-betrayed-with-traditional- 
promptness-this-confidential-minute !” 

“Oh, well, after all, Joyce, perhaps it is not quite really a 
secret, you know; only just—” 

“Only just sot a secret! Why, certainly! Of course! 
Knew it all the time! Continue!” 

“Well, you won’t spoil it all by telling any one, will you?” 

“Before I know it to tell, I sha/7 tell it. That is final!” 

“Oh, you are such a tyrant! Well, then, if you must have 
it—my heavenly thought was—just how too, too beautifully 
lovely it would be, if—” 

“Yes, ‘/f?’—Behold a Sunday-best parasol going—going— 
—_” s 

“Tf Stephen and Gladys should fall in love with each other!” 

Joyce sank prone on the sands, showering them up wildly 
with hands and feet. ; 

“Say, is that your secret?” he demanded. “Is that your 
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not your secret? Is that the one thought you ever thunk in 
your life? Is ¢hat, that alone, only that, the state-secret I have 
been struggling to wrest from you, for the last stormful, stress- 
ful, Dante-and-Doré hours?” 

“Why, of course it is! What did you expect?” 

“Just what you gave me,—xzothing /” 

“Do you call it nothing to be Gladys Broderick’s brother, 
I’d like to know? Would not she make us a perfectly angelic 
sister ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” hesitated Joyce, rising with sudden 
gravity, and meeting his brows in an unconsciously heavy frown. 
He did not analyze his reluctance to favor Mina’s not unnatural 
idea. Gladys and Stephen in love? Gladys, by marriage, his 
sister? Why not? And yet—and yet— 

“*You don’t know!’” repeated Mina, scornfully. ‘ Well, 7 
know, and I’m the head of this family! What a mere man and 
husband knows, is not worth knowing!” 

Her gay little laugh was the music of happiness. Joyce, in 
spite of his momentary pang, resisted neither it nor her! Mina 
was winning a lover. 

The low tide had turned; and an inflowing wave suddenly 
reached the sand-chair, and sent its occupants scurrying inland. 
Golden Gate and Surfside beaches were exempt from the quick- 
sands, treacherous currents, and shark-haunted waters making 
less favored sites places of peril and death; but the sudden 
fierce storms of the Pacific not infrequently lashed the calm 
waves to tidal fury. Even now came a sea-change. The wind 
blew in freshly ; and dark clouds, with fleecy white fringes fluff- 
ing and tangling, scudded across the sun like white-winged 
ravens of evil omen, casting fantastic shadows upon the two 
beautiful, laughing young faces. 

The same shadows darkened the eucalyptus-grove within 
which Raymond had lingered, oblivious to time’s passage as he 
studied the little book which the padre had given him. Was it 
already sunset ? he wondered, roused by the sudden gloom from 
the long reverie which, unrealized by himself, had been his 
sweet first taste of mental prayer and spiritual colloquy. He 
hastened towards the house, and his wife’s maid met him. out- 
side her mistress’ suite. 

“Yes, Madame would see Monsieur,” she assented; but her 
eyes were regretful as they followed him. Marie knew that 
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Madame’s mood was not auspicious! Imogen had been thinking 
over her grievances, and her wrath had accumulated dangerously. 
Why had her mistaken mother ever taken her to hateful 
Carruthdale? Why had her cousin Martin not loved her? 
Why had her uncle not made her his heiress before Raymond’s 
millions had entrapped her into an uncongenial alliance? Of 
what pleasure or advantage were her youth and brilliant beauty, 
isolated from their social settings? What had she, a conserva- 
tive Eastern Morris, in common with the democratic West ? 

In the natural as well as in the social sense, Imogen re- 
sented California. Hating the moist chill of its trade-winds 
even as she hated its noon-day heats,—depressed by the 
mystical beauty of its in-drifting sea-fogs even as the blaze of 
the alternating sunshine palled upon her,—she saw no redeem- 
ing feature to life as lived on the Ranch. The long drives, the 
still longer horseback excursions in which the girls exulted, 
bored her to the verge of extinction. Picnic-luncheons on 
Island Rock, spiced by an element of perilous adventure as the 
tide made its inroads till the dancing boats strained at their 
stakes, and the waves showered the Island with iridescent spray, 
—she disdained as the frolics of the ‘Pearson hoydens,”’ be- 
tween whom and her, waged war. Only when skimming over 
the waves to Monterey,—or to Seal Rock and the Cliff House, 
on her beautiful new steam-yacht ‘ The Imogen,”—with a gay 
party on board, and a champagne-luncheon served by pictur- 
esque Chinamen, did Mrs. Raymond confess that even the 
Golden Gate had its occasional compensations. Yet already loss 
of novelty was inviting monotony. To Europe she would go, 
in defiance of consequences. If divorce should result,—what 
matter? 

The idea of divorce was not a new one to Imogen, yet 
never, until the night of the ball, had she entertained it seriously. 
Morally, she had few scruples of any sort; but socially, she 
shunned disadvantage; and the impregnable position of a re- 
proachless wife, had been Raymond’s strongest hold upon her. 
His indulgence, however, must continue,—his dictation, end for 
ever! Such was Imogen’s uncompromising decision. 

She acknowledged his greeting with a e¢old civility which, 
more effectually than repulse, served to keep him at a formal 
distance. A feminine flash of. wrath predicts speedy tears; but 
the mood freezing tears, is less womanly. 
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“T presume you have come to apologize for last night,” 
she said, gesturing him to be seated. “If so, your ebullition 
is already forgotten. I am sure you will never repeat the mis- 
take. In the past, you have been always more than considerate. 
I should regret to doubt your chivalry, in the future.” 

Raymond’s heart sank at the words; yet Imogen was more 
than courteous ;—she was gracious,—for Imogen! If he avoided 
offence, she would not be relentless. His wife’s heart was still 
his desire. 

“T acknowledge that I was wrong to oppose you publicly,” 
he admitted. “Forgive an impulse into which love and pain 
betrayed me. The fault shall not be repeated.” 

“Nor your opposition sustained ?” 

“That is another matter!” 

“Tt is the one and only matter under present consideration. 
Pray do not waste time in useless evasion, James. We have 
not too much time before dinner!” 

“T evade nothing, but I confess to a dread of your false 
impression. If I object to your absence for the coming winter, 
—to the ocean rolling again between us,—surely my objection 
is not unjustified? Imogen, do you realize how little of my 
wife’s society you have granted me, since our marriage?” 

She stirred impatiently. 

“T am not responsible for the social seasons,” she said. “I 
do not lead my world, but only follow it. You are always 
privileged to accompany me!” 

“TI am not privileged to live in idleness, or to degenerate 
into a mere time-killer,—I, a man still in health, and prime! 
Upon my large interests depend the smaller ones of thousands 
of men and families. To sustain these is my duty in the 
world; and who is without a duty? Not even you, my wife; 
and forgive me if I remind you that. only the duty we. shirk 
becomes burdensome ?” 

“To what shirked duty of mine do you refer?” 

“To such duty of love as you consented to assume, when 
you married me. <A _ wife’s husband exists. A wife’s home 
needs her presence. My darling, home and husband both claim 
you!” 

“ At present, I. am with my husband, in my home,—am I 
not?” 

Her eyes, even more contemptuous than her tene, flashed 
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through the suite a glance stabbing Raymond's heart; for he 
had transformed the plain rooms of the Ranch into palatial 
apartments for his Eastern bride, rejoicing in his labor of love. 
Dainty boudoir de luxe, and sumptuous bedroom,—mirrored 
dressing-room and marble bath, all alike testified to a lavish 
devotion, a royal expenditure. Yet disdain was her measure 
of recompense to him. He sighed, but his words were still 
gentle. 

“Say only that the present prophesies the future,” he 
pleaded, “‘and I shall be content.” 

“You mean—that you ask the sacrifice of my indepen- 
dence ?” 

“Independence within the married relation is impossible, 
Imogen. Interdependence substitutes it.” 

“Tt has taken you many years to discover your epigram.” 

“No, but I have waited many years for you to echo it. In 
consideration of your youth and my absorption in business, I 
have hesitated to object to your absences, while hours of lone- 
liness were possible. But now that Gladys has joined us, your 
home-life will no longer be solitary. Therefore I ask you—at 
last—to begin it.” 

‘““* Home-life!’”’ she echoed, amusement sparkling in her 
brilliant eyes. ‘‘ The peasant’s hearth-stone,—the ‘humble cot- 
tage’ of pastoral sentiment,—the ‘sweet home,’ of the virtuous 
masses |—‘ Home-life’!” 

“Yes,” he retorted, with a sudden hot flush of resentment, 
“‘home-life:—the life for which a man marries; the life in 
which his good is stimulated, and his evil repressed; the life 
which keeps the human world going ;—the one and only life in 
which a woman fills God’s and man’s ideal of a woman! By 
heaven, then,—yes, home-life!” 

“‘Look at me, James,” she smiled. 

She had clasped her hands behind her head, and the pose 
threw out her noble young figure, and effectively framed her 
brilliant face. Her negligée, of the texture and hue of corn- 
silk, had the subtle dignity of an artistic ball-gown. In the 
lounging-chair massed with cushions, her easy grace yet had its 
haughtiness. The pride of her maidenhood had been her fasci- 
nation for Raymond. The matured pride of her womanhood 
was challenging him, now. 

“TI am, to-day, I believe,” she questioned, ‘much what I 
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was when you sought to marry me? Or do I flatter myself 
unduly ? Has marriage quite altered me?” 

“You are not altered, Imogen!” 

“As your fiancée, did I, then, impress you as the making 
of a domestic housewife,—of a bread-and-butter Charlotte, of a 
Gretchen, a Griselda,—a woman of the Darby’s Joan type?” 

“Every man with a heart in his breast is more or less of a 
Darby, Imogen: and therefore takes his Joan for granted, in 
the woman he makes his wife!” 

His acquiescence was not what she expected; and in worst- 
ing, it irritated her. The birth-flame of anger flickered in her 
eyes, and burned vividly on her cheeks. 

“You are begging my question,” she cried. ‘You know, 
even as I know, that with open eyes you wooed and married a 
girl of society,—a woman of the world. Then why expect me 
to be more or less, even though I am now your wife?” 

She rose and stood by the window.. The breeze ruffled her 
smooth hair, and stirred the lace on her shoulder. She turned 
from its caress with a frown of annoyance. It was as tenderly 
disturbing as—love! 

“Your Darby-and-Joan life would kill me,” she said. ‘ With 
your ideals and standards, you should have married a pretty 
nursemaid! We are neither conjugal nor maternal,—we other 
women! But, James, we are something finer,—more delicate,— 
more rare,—more complex—” 

She resumed her chair, drawing it to a small stand across 
which she leaned towards him. Her wedding ring gleamed 
between her clasped fingers. Raymond’s eyes lingered on it. 

“You men!” she murmured. ‘You primeval men! How 
can the socially evolved woman account to you? Your ideal is 
the female,—not the exquisite feminine!- Yet the feminine is 
the complement of the man civilized, of man cultured, of the 
gentleman—” 

Her small mouth quivered.. Her delicate nostrils. dilated. 
She was defending herself;—uttering a plea for her type. What 
miracle had humbled her pride to justify itself? Ah! some- 
where in Imogen’s woman-breast was an embryo heart,—and the 
love of her husband was quickening it. 

“Tt has been said,” she went on, against his stern, sad 
silence, ‘‘that no man does two things well. Then why multiply 
the vocations of the frailer vessel, the woman? There are wo- 
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men for all men Aa coeeaepiomaais for the few. A man makes his 
choice between them.” 

“ A man of ideals marries both in one, Imogen!” 

‘‘Then masculine ideals are both selfish and irrational. You 
desire too much,—you surrender too little. No one man can 
live each and all the phases of human life. He must. accept his 
limitations,—at their highest!” 

Her hand went to her throat. What was hurting her, 
strangling her? Supreme pride, life-long reserve, alike battled 
against the appeal she was making; but the prospect of sepa- 
ration had awakened an unexpected, scarcely. comprehended re- 
gret in Imogen. There was a strength in the patience and 
goodness of her husband that, as she contemplated his loss, 
suddenly thrilled her with subtle attraction. Union was prefer- 
able to divorce,—but on her own terms only! If she could 
but impress him, convince him, reconcile him— 

“Jim,” she said, and her voice had a gentle note in it,— 
“the laborer on your road marries the woman of mere domestic 
and maternal instincts, but your marital claims are less primi- 
tive! As a man of great fortune, and therefore of fame,—a 
man destined to be a figure, a leader in the world,—a motor 
of its dictating forces, you have soared to a sphere where the 
ideal. obtains, and your material side must subserve it. The 
wife who would minister to your lesser needs, would fail your 
greater and higher. The housewife and mother has her ad- 
mirable plane, but it is not in the seats of the mighty. Kin- 
dred ambitions, culture, finesse, the favor of courts and the 
prestige of salons, equip the affinity of a man of illustrious suc- 
cess; but her type has its price,—Exemption /” 

“Exemption from what, my wife?” * 

“From the practical cares and physical claims to which 
coarser-fibred womanhood adjusts itself. The gentlewoman is 
not mere woman, James. By temperament, by sensibilities, by 
fastidious taste and finely-tempered ‘if not delicate physique, she 
is necessarily set apart as a lily of her sex, who neither toils 
nor spins; as its sensitive-plant, whom rude realities blight; 
as.a human bird-of-passage, because winged by ambitions that 
span the social world. Such a one, as a wife, may not serve 
the natural man; but she consummates his master,—the gen- 
tleman! Does my distinction appeal to you ?” 

“In what way have you fulfilled your ideals, as my wife?’” 
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“T have guarded your honor, represented you expediently, 
established your social name and fame, sowed your fortune 
where it would reap you honorable reward, and in achieving 
for you conservative cosmopolitan associations, have both ex- 
tended and dignified. your career!” 

“And you rank vain and empty worldly ends above vital 
human causes? You believe my career to be all, and my man- 
hood nothing? You dream that social honors compensate a 
man’s living heart for wife-love, child-love, and home-life re- 
linquished ?” 

“My convictions are those of my world. Your assimilation 
of its ideals is but a matter-of time. Meantime we must agree 
to differ!” 

“On the contrary, I have agreed too long, Imogen! It is 
for you to concede to my differences, in future.” 

“If by concession, you mean radical change in my system 
of life, you demand an impossibility which we will not waste 
time in discussing. My-resolve is as irrevocable, my decision 
as final as yours, James.” 

“What do you imply?” 

“That our separation is inevitable. We must~part,—though 
in amity.” 

“My dear wife, you are talking wildly. Our marriage is 
indissoluble,—our parting this side of death, impossible. Surely 
we face each other intelligently, on common Christian ground ?” 

“You answer me—with mere cant?” 

“My answer is not cant, Imogen; though I cannot blame 
you for thinking it such,—from my lips! But there is much 
that I had it in my heart to tell you. All my life,—particu- 
larly: all-my married-life-—I have felt the lack of a supreme 
umpire, an infallible solver, a universal key for life’s daily 
baffling problems. My want has been filled—by the Christian 
creed; and this morning the grand old faith received me. 
Dear, your marriage-failure has been with the man who lacked 
God. Let the man with a God retrieve it!” 

On the little table upon which she leaned was the bell that 
summoned Marie. She rang it, and then rose resolutely. 

“As you see,” she said, “I have yet to dress for dinner. 
Meantime, Mam’selle and Gladys will be delighted to discuss 
your religious experiences with you. By the way,—is your 
ward to sail with me,—or. is she not?” 
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Marie appeared, but retreated with celerity, at Raymond’s 
imperious dismissal. 

“Imogen,” he pleaded, “give up this voyage,—give it up, 
dear, if only as a favor to me!” 

“Does your objection apply to this one voyage in particu- 
lar,—or to my independent future life in general ?”’ 

“You have said it.” 

He had taken his stand,—she was retaining hers! It was 
war to the death between them. 

“Then I refuse to consider your objection,” she answered. 

“And I, in turn, refuse to be refused consideration! ” 

“Such refusal is not your privilege.” 

“It is more, Imogen: it is my sacred obligation before 
earth and heaven! In the past I have been a weakling, and 
the present is my punishment. But the future shall redeem my 
mistake!” 

Through the room, like an unseen bird of song, the rising 
wind fluttered; bringing with it the sough of ‘the sea-waves 
the murmur of the leaves, the far, faint minor of the buoy of 
Island Rock. Something in the man’s voice,—a calm yet pas- 
sionate note, harmonized with the repressed power notable in 
the gentlest murmur of insistent, invincible Nature. 

“You are showing yourself to me in your primeval colors,” 
she said, scornfully. ‘But as woman is no longer man’s mere 
slave and chattel, of course you accept the result?” 

He drew a quick breath as he rose and faced her. For 
once her proximity exerted no: softening spell. His pride of 
manhood was aroused,—sex-assertion, and masculine instinct of 
mastery! He began mildly, but spoke on with increasing vehe- 
mence. In his words were a dominance new to her. 

“The result is not to me, Imogen, but to you! I have en- 
treated you long enough,—years too long, God knows! Now, 
my entreaty becomés a command. Hereafter my wife lives 
where I live, shares my ‘worse’ as well as my ‘better,’ obeys 
my just wishes, and realizes that love’s slave may be likewise 
love’s master, even though the most indulgent and tender of 
masters! So the past ends!” 

Her eyes fell before his; but her mocking voice still defied 
him. 

“Who is she?” she asked. 

“Who is who?” 
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“This ideal Joan whom you depict so eloquently,—in whose 
favor, from this hour, I abdicate, as your wife?” 

“Imogen!” he cried, ‘‘ /mogen/” 

But already the dressing-room door had close behind her. 


He stumbled out of the room, down the long stairs, out-of- 
doors without motive, and but semi-consciously. The air struck 
refreshingly on his fevered face. Instinctively he turned towards 
the sea, whence the wind wafted the chill of an approaching 
fog. As his eyes fell upon the stranded boats, a sudden crav- 
ing for strenuous action, for strong motion, for exhausting phy- 
sical effort, possessed him. He launched the small rowboat in 
whose oarlocks four oars rested idly, and was just pushing off 
in it, when Mina’s voice recalled him. She was running lightly 
ahead of Joyce, her dark hair wind-fluffed into tiny curls, her 
vivid face glowing and gleeful. 

“Wait for us; wait, cousin Jim!” she called. ‘‘ We want to 
go with you!” And then she halted till Joyce overtook her. 

“You can speak to him now, and /’// help you!” she en- 
couraged him. Then she tripped into the boat, and nestled in 
the cushioned stern. Joyce followed with a nervously beating 
heart. He shrank from the ordeal before him. 

The afternoon sun, now well in the west, shone fitfully; its 
glory obscured by passing clouds from which the wind blew in 
termittently. The inflowing waves roughened under the gusts; 
and the little boat rocked, and rose and fell, as it cut its way 
against them. 

“Speak! Tell him!” whispered Mina, impatiently prodding 
Joyce with her pliant foot; but Joyce rowed on in non-commit- 
tal silence, his eyes beseeching her for further grace. Raymond 
had settled to his oars, quite oblivious of the little byplay. His 
pent-up emotions exulted in the physical vent, and Joyce’s best 
strokes scarcely kept pace with him. Half-way to the Rock, 
however, his forced speed slackened till he merely feathered; 
and then Mina, with a challenging grimace at Joyce, took the 
initiative, and forced his laggard avowals. ; 

“ Dear, kind old cousin Jim,” she coaxed, “ Joyce and I—I 
mean Joyce wishes to ask you,’—and there, with half-shy, half- 
mischievous intent, she paused; leaving Joyce no choice but 
to stammer an explanation. 

“Mr. Raymond,” he gasped, crimson and _ reckless,—‘‘ you 
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know me, my means, my prospects, everything! Ought I to 
be kicked out for—for daring to hope that you—that Mr. 
Morris—” 

“He wants me to marry him,” éxplained Mina, practically. 
“We’re in love, cousin Jim; and you believe in love, don’t 
you? Joyce insisted upon telling you first of anybody! Even 
Stephen does not know about us, yet!” 

Raymond stared at them blankly. In love,—Joyce and 
Mina? In his present mood, the tender passion appealed only 
to his intense bitterness. He faced them in a silence more elo- 
quent than words,—the tragedy of love in his eyes. 

Joyce resumed his oars, in the wrath of young pride hum- 
bled. Silence seemed to him far more insulting than the most 
scathing spoken censure. So he, Joyce Josselyn, was beneath 
contempt. Such was the sincerity of a rich man’s democratic 
theories! He would elope with Mina, by way of revenge. No, 
—he would withdraw his suit at once, with the most dignified 
indifference! Then,—when his mark was made,’Raymond should 
realize his mistake,—too late. For Mina, broken-hearted little 
Mina, would have gone to her premature grave! 

But, in truth, Raymond’s thoughts were not at all those as- 
cribed to him; and in any case, he knew Joyce’s predicament 
to be concessive rather than voluntary. Like Stephen, Ray- 
mond had not been blind to Mina’s unsolicited fancy; and his 
key to Joyce’s present position was in his pocket, in the shape — 
of the letter delivered to him by special messenger that morn- 
ing. It was against Mina not Joyce that his sore heart was 
hardening. Would not Imogen’s kinswoman deal this boy, in 
the stress and need of his years of manhood, a fate similar to 
his own ? 

“Joyce insisted upon telling you ene e- 
peated Mina, with propitiating emphasis. 

Then the gates of his silence swung open. His passionate 
words poured out in a headlong torrent. Mina, accustomed 
only to Raymond’s indulgent tenderness, paled and cowered 
aghast. 

“Love?” he cried. ‘‘Marriage? Are there no subjects 
sacred to your volatile mind? Are there no words too solemn 
to be light on your lips? What does love mean to you,—you 
baby with a rattle, you child with a doll, you coquette to whom 
a heart is a trinket? What is your conception of marriage? 
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A new ring for your finger,—a new lover for your vanity! God 
save men from wives like you!” 

“Oh, I say,” protested Joyce, ineffectually. Raymond’s 
eyes burned past him to the little scapegoat shrinking beyond. 

“ You in love?” he scathed. “ You to think of marriage,— 
you, a dancing little moth, an idle human butterfly, seeking 
only life’s sunlight and flowers? What do you know of the 
battle of life? How would you gird Joyce to wage it? How 
would you reward him? Youth and beauty are not womanhood, 
—nor laughter and pouting and kisses, love and marriage! 
Have you strength and earnestness,—have you conviction and 
purpose,—have you tenderness and courage? Are you noble 
enough to love sweet suffering? Can you sacrifice yourself 
daily and hourly for another? Why, you poor little chrysalis, 
life is scarcely yet born in you! Yet you take a man’s soul | 
into your heedless keeping! Js your past your title to deal 
with wt?” 

“T have no past,” sobbed Mina, indignantly. 

“Then your love-future has yet to be served and merited. 
The wife who makes a man’s life, does not go to him from her 
cradle! She must have learned girlhood’s lessons, as a preface 
to womanhood’s! But you——what have you been, as yet, but 
a trifler with humanities, an evader of life’s realities. Have you 
taken your degree in fidelity, by maiden-loyalty to your creed 
and its practices? Have you served your apprenticeship to 
tenderness and unselfishness and service, as a gentle daughter 
to Mam’selle, a devoted sister to Stephen? Has your charity 
for the sinful, your love for the poor, your sympathy for the 
suffering, taught you the meaning of the ‘for better, for worse,’ 
—‘for richer, for poorer,’—‘in sickness and in health,’/—of the 
marriage-service ? No, you-have lived, first and~last, for your- 
self—yourself, only! And you dream,—you dare to dream—that 
such is the life, the character, the woman-stuff, of which wives 
and mothers are made!” 

“‘T have lived for Art,’’ defended Mina. 

“Art? What is your art but a sensuous beauty-love, a 
soulless self-worship, with vanity for its inspiration, and public 
applause for its end? True art is holy; but judge your tree 
by its fruits! Only last night, you were deserting us all,— 
selfishly sacrificing the hearts that have loved and served you 
all your life—for. the praises and promises of the operatic 
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signor! O yes, I know all about it,—even to Joyce’s part in 
restraining you! The signor’s honor asserted itself, and he sent 
me a note from the station, which reached me this morning. 
Between him and Joyce you were vacillating only yesterday! 
To-morrow, when marriage palls, your heart will revert to the 
stage. Love and wifeliness are not in you,—not yet, little Mina! 
‘Wifeliness?’ What am I saying? A wife must be, first of 
all, a woman! What are you--that is éven ‘true womanly ?’” 

“ Everything!” resented Mina, with a stamp of her foot. 
Then she relented, and flashed Raymond an appealing little 
glance that smiled tremulously through rising tears. ‘“ Love 
has made me a woman, you cross cousin,” she whispered re- 
proachfully. 

The keel grated against Island Rock. The tide was mount- 
ing swiftly, and already the greater part of the island was sub- 
merged. As the boat drifted up to the highest stake,—a strong 
iron rod driven deep in the rock,—Raymond gestured his com- 
panions to land in advance of him, and they obeyed with 
alacrity, for the new. Raymond had startled them. With his 
eyes fixed abstractedly upon the young figures above him, he 
flung the ring of the boat-chain to the stake, and quickly 
followed them up the Rock. : 

“Love may make you a woman, dear,’ he emphasized, less 
harshly; “but the miracle works not to-day, or to-morrow! 
Does a passionate child, a spoiled coquette, gain in an hour 
of courtship the earnest soul, the poised mind, the great heart 
of true womanhood? Does the first blush of young love assure 
life-long fidelity? By your love for Joyce, save him from mar- 
riage with a mere pet and plaything! By your love for him, 
spare him,—spare him—” 

All the pain of his heart, all the revolt of his manhood, was 
in his fierce words, as they struggled from him. He forgot 
Joyce, he forgot Mina :—he remembered only himself and Imogen. 
To the sky and the sea he accused her. 

“Spare Joyce a wife,” he cried, “to whom he is only a 
banker good for exhaustless letters-of-credit,—an occasional host, 
when his. hospitality proves a convenience,—a lover accepted 
not for acceptance, but only for life-long repulse! Spare Joyce 
a wife who, sharing the bread earned in the sweat of his brow, 
shuns her .part in the curse which is humankind’s blessing, and 
shuts him from life’s vital issues! Spare him a wife who is too 
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fine a gentlewoman for mere womanly home-making,—who is 
proud to sway salons, but spurns to rock. cradles,—who deigns 
to be his social champion, but scorns to be his heart’s better- 
half,—his tempted man-soul’s helpmate! Such may be the 
wife for a gentleman ; but, by heaven, she is not the wife for a 
man! Mature to womanhood, to noble womanhood, Mina, before 
you even think of love and marriage. They mean—that the 
soul of some man is at stake! In God’s Name, don’t risk it, 
—don’t risk it!” 

A sudden wind swirled a great wave towards them. Their 
fascinated eyes followed it as it swelled and sloped, paling into 
foam even before it broke upon the island, about which it 
eddied in myriad whirlpools. The buoy rose and sank, and its 
bell tolled stridently. Far at sea swayed a haze, like an open- 
ing curtain. The fog was coming up with the tide. 

“Come,” said Raymond, wheeling about abruptly. ‘‘ The 
fog must not get ahead of us. Back to the boat, Joyce, with 
a heart for crack-rowing, or we may be adrift all night!” 

But even as they turned to follow him he reeled back, 
staring incredulously at the chainless stake before him. 

“ The boat!” he cried, an anguish of remorse in his voice. 
“By heavens, the boat, the boat!” 

For even in his shock of surprise Raymond knew what had 
set the boat adrift, and realized that the guilt of the accident 
was his own. He recalled his excitement and absorption in the 
emotional moment of landing, and his consequent heedless 
fling of the ring to the stake, against which it had jingled 
audibly. With his eyes upon Joyce and Mina, and his thoughts 
upon Imogen, he had failed to take note that the ring had but 
caught on the large round head of the stake,—not slipped 
safely over it. A few surges of the sea, and its insecure hold 
had loosened. 

Half-way to the shore the empty boat reeled and righted,— 
a pathetic spar on the restless waste, otherwise shipless and 
desolate. 

For an instant each looked mutely into the other’s blanched 
faces. Then Mina, throwing up her arms in despair, cast her- 
self down on the rock, with a terrible cry. 

“Tt is death,” she shuddered, ‘‘death in the dark, awful, 
fathomless waters! O cruel God, O terrible God, save us, save 
us, save us!” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“THE DIVINE COERCION.” 


“T cannot swim a stroke,” admitted Raymond, paling. 

“But J can,” exulted Joyce, rushing into trim for his 
plunge; “and the tide is with me. You just keep above 
water, and I’ll catch up with the boat in a jiffy!” 

But Mina, starting up, flung her arms wildly about him. 

“It is good-by, Joyce,” she sobbed. ‘‘ You may save your- 
self, but not us—not us! And oh, I am afraid to die, I have 
been so wicked! Tell Stephen—Mam’selle—I am sorry—” 

He silenced her with a hasty kiss; and, flashing a last 
glance at Raymond, cleared the reef with a leap, and dived 
into deep waters. When he reappeared, he was already a dis- 
tant figure, well on his way towards the little boat that dipped 
and veered as if coquetting with the shore it approached. 

“Call for help, Mina! Call and signal! "On land or water, 
some one must see or hear us,” panted Raymond, in the pauses 
between his own cries. 

But Mina crouched unheeding, her hopeless eyes fixed upon 
the dear golden head fast receding from sight. She. knew that 
Joyce’s gallant strokes, like Raymond’s cries, were but wasted 
efforts. It seemed to her now, that she had known always of 
this tragical destiny. Step by step she could trace fate’s re- 
lentless trend towards it. Love had been but the golden star 
illumining its way. | 

“Good-by!” she moaned softly, as Joyce passed beyond 
sight. “Oh, my beautiful Joyce, good-by!” 

“No,” cried Raymond, hopefully; “he has gained on the 
boat,—he will return—-in time!” 

Her blanched face did not brighten, nor did the sorrow and 
dread of her dark eyes lessen. She grasped his hand and drew 
him down beside her. Towards their feet the rising tide 
strained strenuously. The surf’s spray plashed her face with the 
chill dews of death. She spoke with lips parched by her terror. 

“He will not return in time,” she said. ‘Oh, do you not 
see that nothing can save us,—nothing? Our fate has been 
written,—the voice of death calls us. God’s Hand is upon us 
two!” 

“No, no, no!” 
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“Listen, Jim! Why were you baptized only this morning? 
Why was I inspired to confess to the padre? Why a hundred 
coincidences too late now to mention,—but all pointing to a 
single end? Because we were facing this death, you and I! 
It is no accident, no mischance. It is Providence, clear Provi- 
dence! And you, Jim, you, at the final hour, have revealed to 
me—God’s why?” 

“Why, then, Mina? In Christ’s Name, why ?” 

“To deliver you from Imogen,—to save Joyce from me!” 

He stared at her in bewilderment. Her first instinct of 
rebellion, her first terror, seemed over. She sat quite calmly, 
high on the crest of the Rock, her elbow on her knees,’ her 
face sunk in her hand, her eyes fixed luminously before her, as 
if she gazed on visions. Was this the child-like, thoughtless, 
frivolous little Mina whose spiritual lack he had but recently. 
arraigned so pitilessly,—this seer, this revealer, this interpreter 
of death’s mystery? Every reproach his -bitterness had hurled 
at her shamed and pained him intolerably. 

“Good, brave little woman,” he cried, “I misjudged you 
terribly! Forgive me, forgive—” 

“You did not misjudge me,” she said. ‘There is nothing 
to forgive, Jim. It was meant that you should speak the 
truth,—to make this death less bitter for me! To realize its 
providence—is almost—to resign me to it! And for you, dear, 
for you—” 

The terrible anguish of the man, though he said no word, 
seemed to communicate itself to her, in all its intensity. She 
lifted her face, and pressed her soft cheek against his, lovingly. 
The maternal instinct to console, to support him, man and the 
stronger though he was,-took possession of her. If she could 
only make him see—what she saw so clearly,—what perchance 
the angels unveil to innocent souls in their hour of human 
agony. 

The sea-fog already spanned the reef, and fluttered like a 
white shroud before it. Signals seaward or shoreward were 
alike vain now. The veil of the mist enveloped’ them. 

“Go on!” he cried, wildly. ‘ Speak,—pray,—say or do 
anything! Anything rather than to cringe here silently, while 
slow, stealthy death creeps towards us!” 

He was losing his nerve, just as hers was strengthened. So, 
in death, is life reversed, pride humbled! 
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Mina’s arms stole softly about him. 

“Jim,” she trembled, “try to see things as I do,—try! 
Then even this awful, dark, strangling end—may be just by 
one pang—less bitter! You thought I never knew about— 
about you and Imogen; but oh, I did know, dear, why you 
spoke so bitterly in the boat:—and Jim, nothing would ever 
have been different for you in this life——nothing! But you die 
like a child,—without one sin on your soul;—and the after- 
life,— 

“No! No!” he cried, with mortality’s instinctive shrinking 
from death. “ Help to the Reef! Help! Help!” 

She waited until his paroxysm of revolt had exhausted it- 
self: then went on, as if he had not spoken. 

“What have you ever been but an alien in this life?” she 
reminded him. ‘You were never like other rich men,—plea- 
sure-loving and worldly. Your heart has strained always to- 
wards a love—it did not find; your soul groped towards Him— 
you began to find, this morning! O Jim, Jim! under the 
shock and the pain and the terror, cannot you see the wonder- 
ful, beautiful providence of it all? To be called just when 
ready,—to be chosen just when called,—your life and death 
making a perfect vomeiag ,—a completed symphony! While mine,— 
oh, Jim dear,—mine—’ 

She bowed her face in her hands, and sobbed iit: “Every 
hard word you said was true,” she said. ‘“‘ You were right 
about me, right! I should have been to Joyce only another 
Imogen,—failing him for the stage, some day. sooner or later,— 
as she has failed you—for the world! It was God that inspired 
you to make this death easier for sills telling me—the 
cruel—truth!” 

A wave coiled about her, and she sprang to her feet, crying 
out in instinctive human terror. The pathetic feminine revulsion 
touched Raymond unspeakably. Was he a craven, a dolt, to 
crouch in passive silence, while a young girl dear to him 


perished ? 

“ Help,” he repeated. “Help! Help! Help!” 

But no answering shout rewarded him. 

In a frenzy of revolt, he stamped on the Rock, and smote 
its brown crest fiercely. For an interval of madness even Mina 
was ‘forgotten. It was himself whom he panted to save,— 
Jim JRaymond, the young, strong man whose blood of life 
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coursed too vigorously in his veins to ebb without agonized 
struggle ! 

“Help! Help! Help!” he shrieked. But muffled by the 
fog, his futile cry echoed back to him. There was now but 
scant foothold for both above the tide, which was still far from 
its height; and over this last dry summit a wave broke sud- 
denly, followed by a permanent deepening of the waters about 
them. 

“ Quick, Joyce, quick!” his despairing cry shuddered. 
“Help to the Reef,—help,—help !” 


But Joyce, as far beyond hearing as he was out of sight, 
instead of increasing his speed, was only floating passively. 
His overstrained muscles, previously taxed by the long row, 
and long out of swimming-practice, suddenly had failed him. 
His breath came in short, painful gasps; the veins of his head 
and neck seemed bursting, and his limbs and arms chilled, then 
became numb and leaden. But as he yielded himself to the 
waters, the tide impelled him towards the boat now not far dis- 
tant; and after an interval of recuperative floating, his vigor 
gradually returned. 

With a reckless determination to gain the boat without fur- 
ther delay, or to die in the attempt, he treaded water experi- 
mentally. Then he resumed his swim, taking deliberate strokes 
that proved swifter in effect than his recent more vigorous 
efforts. 

As the distance between him and the boat swiftly dimin- 
ished, his hopeful heart glowed with premature triumph. To 
save Raymond, to save Mina,—what a glorious fulfilment of the 
prophecy of his college-triumphs! He exulted in his luck, with 
the ingenuous pride of a cheered school-boy. He thought how 
lightly he would laugh at his swim, when the story got about, 
and Raymond's friends made a hero of him. The Pioneer would 


have a glowing account, and he would mark the first copy, and 


send it to his mother. Father Martin, too, would be vastly 
proud and happy. He would say, “God bless our boy!” 

But his wandering thoughts were claimed by the boat, which 
resisted his exhausted attempts to board it. It danced and 
darted and veered about, till his brain whirled, and he lost his 
mental compass. 

Broadside to a swollen incoming wave, however, it tipped 
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deeply ; and as it careened, he vaulted into it. Catching up an 
oar to right it, he glanced seaward for his direction. Then he 
paused as if stunned,—uttered a hoarse exclamation, and in- 
credulously rubbed his hand across his eyes,—straining forward 
with the look of a startled child peering into dreaded darkness! 

The dense white pall of the fog had stolen up like a wraith, 
behind the unwary swimmer. With thoughts concentrated upon 
the boat, he had zigzaged from the reef, without one glance 
behind him. Now, in a desolate world of opaque mist in which 
even the end of the short boat already was losing itself, he sat 
confused and helpless, with a terrible realization forcing itself 
upon him. 

The monotonous buoy-bell no longer sounded. 

Distance,—a distance which must be fatal even if his course 
were clear before him,—stretched between him and _ Island 
Rock! 


As the ominous significance of his discovery dawned upon 
him, he collapsed limply, dropping his oars and sinking his face 
in his hands. Legion thoughts. of occult presentiment, of pro- 
phetic signs,—shadows predictive of coming tragedy,—occurred 
to him simultaneously, seeming to paralyze him indefinitely; yet 
really of instantaneous passage, like the forks of a flash of light- 
ning. He recalled the after-ball scene of the previous night,— 
Raymond’s ill-omened. quotation from the marriage-service,—his 
own strange foreboding of evil, as Mina had rushed in unoppor- 
tunely upon the prophecy of death, and fatefully join hands 
with Raymond; even the religiously significant coincidence of 
Raymond’s baptism, of which Mina had told him in confidence. 
Most vividly of all,—though the scene was less recent and the 
words long forgotten,—he was haunted, of a sudden, by the 
prophecy uttered by Father Martin, on Raymond’s last evening 
at Carruthdale. The West, and the sea, and the boat drifted 
from him. Again he was seated at Carruthdale’s table, about 
which he and Father Martin and Stephen lingered sociably. 
Raymond had been summoned to welcome the unexpected 
Mam’selle; and in his absence Father Martin had spoken his 
eulogy : 

“ His is a naturally noble soul, a pure mind, and a generous 
heart. God has His Hand on such, and I prophesy that you 
will live to see the Divine coercion evident,” 
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“The Divine coercion!” Was this indeed the solution of last 
night’s bitter draught in Raymond’s cup of worldly glory,—of 
his providential baptism,—of the present imminent tragedy ? 
No, no, it was too cruel, too terrible! From the flood-tide of 
death, Raymond and Mina must be rescued! Joyce swore that 
they should be,—with Heaven’s help, or without it! If the 
accursed fog would but lift! Already fitful gleams of light 
came from seaward. Yes, the fog now was certainly heaviest 
eastward and inland; but though the shore was invisible, was 
he not within sound of it? 

His young voice rang out like a clarion. 

“ Boats to the Reef! Boats to the Reef! Help for Ray—ay 
—aymond! Help!” 

Over and over he repeated the cry. Then—did he fancy it, 
or was there indeed the sound of answering voices? A last 
time he called,—and a last time hearkened! Yes, the voices 
were a reality; and surely he recognized Centreville’s college- 
cry, Stephen’s signal! 

So he regained his lost bearings! He knew now where he 
was—off Pearson’s Ranch. He settled to his oars, and rowed 
seaward. : 

With the strength of desperation he pulled heroically. Soon 
a mere hint of sound set his heart throbbing wildly. A few 
minutes more, and the sound was regular and recognizable. /¢ 
was the buoy-bell of Island Rock! 

He sprang to his feet shouting seaward with joy in his voice: 

“Raymond! Mina! Boat ahoy! baziee ahoy! Keep aftoat! 
Help is com-ing—com-ing—com-ing—” 

And his~voice, though not his words, reached the two on 
Island Rock. 

But Raymond made no effort to answer. 


They stood deep in the water, with arms tensely about each 
other. Mina had resisted Raymond’s wish to hold her above 
the tide. While still she could stand, his strength must not be 
wasted. Time enough when she could stand no longer! 

“Is it—Joyce?” she asked, weakly. And her tears fell 
wistfully. To be saved by Joyce,—for life and love with 
Joyce,—oh the sweet hope of young love died hard! 

“Can we—wait—until he reaches us?” she asked, white 


with suspense. 
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But only Raymond’s silence answered her. She turned her 
face to his breast, and moaned softly as the strong waves buf- 
feted her. Her little dancing-feet slipped from the wet rock, 
yielding their frail hold piteously. Only the strength of Ray- 
mond'’s arm supported her. Her murmur of prayer faltered 
faintly. 

“OQ God!” the man shuddered. ‘“O God!” 

Death’s crowning sting for Raymond was that little Mina 
should appeal to him vainly! And the bare doom of death, 
was it not bitter enough to him? Raymond’s man-soul was 
waxing rebellious. 

The spell of his manhood, the pride of his riches, human 
love still ungained, great ambitions still thrilling him,—all that 
future life held for him, all that his premature death must wrest 
from him, flashed before him and lured him towards madness. 
Death now would be an eternal wrong,—a ruthless blight to 
his noblest aspirations. Why did he pant for prolonged human 
life? Not for sin, not for pleasure, not for idleness, as God 
knew! But for just ideals yet unrealized! 

His large fortune, yet to be expended philanthropically,— 
the heart of his wife, still to be won,—the claim of his honor- 
able name to be perpetuated,—his ambitions, which in his own 
generation could not be consummated, but whose fulfilment 
awaited sons to succeed him—even the soul-phase of life as 
revealed only this morning,—the sacramental chalice his faith 
had but tasted,—all resisted, all defied, all appealed against this 
doom. He revolted from death. He defied it! 

“Life, O God!” he demanded. ‘“ Human life! Manhood’s 
life!” r 

It was the voice of earth beating against the edict of 
heaven,—the protest of nature against the inherited penalty of 
the first human sin! 

“ Help /” he cried, hope reviving by force of desire. ‘‘ Help / 
Help! Help!” 

But a deluge of spray hushed his cry to a gutgle, and Ray- 
mond knew that he was answered irrevocably. 

With a perilous effort he lifted Mina from the waters. Her 
head sank despairingly upon his shoulder; her heart pulsated 
like a frightened little bird’s against his benumbed breast. But 
as her arms circled his neck, an angel’s wings seemed suddenly 
to fold him, his eyes closed; a faintness not painful, but only 
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sweet with surpassing peace, stole over him. . All was right,— 
all was for the best,—as predestined omnisciently by an 
Almighty Power. He saw, now, how all that he had thought 
arbitrarily cruel in life, had but served to make this premature 
death less cruel! If he had been wedded to the world,—to the 
pleasures of the flesh to which his fortune pandered,—if his wife 
had been loving, or had even held out to him the sweet hope of 
her ultimate tenderness,—if he had not responded always to the 
highest within him,—if even to-day he had resisted the grace 
of his first sacrament,—how infinitely more bitter, how infinitely 
less consoled and compensated, this inevitable death would be! 

“I wish,” sobbed Mina, tearlessly, ‘that the fog—had lifted ! 
O Jim, to go down—down so deep—in the darkness—” 

“Look, dear, look!” he interrupted her, awed and reverent. 
His eyes were beholding a miracle. 

For even as Mina spoke a beautiful thing had happened. 


The merely local sea-fog was drifting inland. As it cleared-- 


Island Rock, the still radiant west was revealed in the glow of 
a lingering sunset. Like a sail before the breeze the pale haze 
sped from sight; and as the sky was reflected in the lucent 
seas—lo! a flood of purple and crimson waters. 
“Tt is—the Blood of—Christ!” gasped Mina, ecstatically. 
And soul to soul, without one cry or struggle, Raymond 
and Mina yielded to the symbolic tide. 


When the boats cleared. the fog the crimson glow was 
transfigured to a golden glory, whose rays spanned the void 
between sea and heaven. 

But over Island Rock clung the high tide’s winding-sheet. 

And the buoy-bell tolled, tolled, tolled! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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, 
ONE OF THE GLORIES OF CATHOLIC ENGLAND. 


A VISIT TO ST. ALBANS. 


BY REV. HUGH POPE. 


SAERHAPS it is the fate of most historic towns to 

4 be mute witnesses-to the instability of human 

affairs. How few there are which are not mere 

ghosts of what they once were, shorn of their 

pristine splendor, shrined only in the pages of 

histade: fanenben? by all save the student of antiquity, the few 

inhabitants—who oftentimes know least of its history—and the 

casual visitor. Yet we would rather have them so. We would 

rather see them standing only as memorials of what once has 

been than as busy centres still of modern life, which with its 

-haste and hurry, its excitement, its fever heat, its steam and 

electricity seems ever striving to blot out the time-honored past 

and make men forget the hoary-headed legends of their fore- 
fathers’ days. 

St. Albans! What a crowd of memories the name recalls! 

To the student it brings back recollections of England’s earlier 

scholars, of its chroniclers such as Matthew Paris, of its great 
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philosopher, Lord Bacon, and of many others. But of them 
more anon. 

As we stand on the line of hills stretching away from Shen- 
ley we may catch a glimpse of the abbey tower. Seen, as we 
saw it first, from some five miles distance, it looked in the sun- 
light as though it were gilded; it had all the warm hue of new 
_ sandstone, so that at first we could hardly believe that it was 
. really the venerable abbey pile of which we caught glimpses 
. between the trees as we descended the hill. The walk from 
Shenley was very beautiful, along green, tree-girt Hertfordshire 
lanes, up hill and down dale; but it afforded no very extensive 
view, for after the first rise we could catch no glimpse of the 
tower till within a mile and a half of the town. As we walked 
along we met a little girl taking a pony to Barnet fair; the 
child was in great distress, for the pony had been fed up for 
the fair and let off- work, consequently he resented being taken 
from his stall and led to the market; so when well away from 
the farm and out of reach of the farm-hands, he refused to 
budge! The child pulled and coaxed, but Mr. Pony remained 
master of the situation. When we came up we were appealed 
to to use a little forcible persuasion. We did so and off they 
started, and we watched them over the hill, mentally wondering 
whether the pony would have the wit to stop again when out 
of our reach. 

A mile from the town the road dips under the railway bridge, 
and as we mount the opposite hill we once more catch sight of 
the tower; clouds are passing over, and it looks no longer golden 
but dull and sombre. We enter the city, for city it still is in 
spite of its small size and seclusion, and we make at once for 
the abbey. As we turn the corner of the short lane leading up 
to it, we involuntarily stop: surely this is only some modern 
parish church; the abbey must be further up the street! Nearly 
all visitors to St. Albans have experienced this first feeling of 
disappointment. The fresh look which the edifice wears, the 
very careful restoration where needed, and the absence of the 
usual accompaniments of ancient Gothic churches, all combine 
to make us think we are looking at some “modern imitation.” 

But as we go on past the Lady Chapel, past the choir and 
chancel, we begin to feel that we are in the presence of one of 
England’s great architectural glories. First of all the tower. 
How unique it is!—a tightly packed mass of Roman tiles and 
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THE MAIN STREET OF THE CITY. 


Norman cement. Those thin, red tiles, deep-burnt, are relics of 
the old Roman town of Verulam, and are, therefore, nearly two 
thousand years old. Their warm red color it was which made the 
tower glow like new sandstone when we first caught sight of it 
from Shenley bathed in the midday sun. It was erected during 
the reign of William the Conqueror, and is now just as it was 
save for its coat of Norman plaster, which has gone and reveals 
the glorious, time-resisting work of our fathers. Its height is in- 
significant, only 144 feet, but then the whole edifice stands so 
high that a very lofty tower was needless. We are now on the 
south side, and here we note the traces of the old cloister carv- 
ings, though nothing remains of the cloister itself, nor indeed of 
the monastery. As we round the tower-buttress the whole 
length of the nave comes into view and we realize the enor- 
mous size of the whole edifice. The nave is the longest in 
England, and it, the choir, and the Lady Chapel formed three 
quite distinct churches. 

Coming to the west front, which is the handsome gift of 
Lord Griserthorpe, and the successor to two former fronts 
which have perished, we pass through the porch into the 
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church itself. Our first feelings are probably deep disappoint- 
ment. All is so fresh and new that we. cannot but regard it 
as a complete restoration. We well remember our good guide’s 
exclamation when we said: “Of course these pillars are quite 
recent?”” “Oh dear me, no, sir! Why the latest is fourteenth 
century work?” We felt abashed, but were comforted by the 
remark that every visitor fell into the same error. 

The history of the Abbey Church is summed up in that of 
its forty abbots, and their history is but a reflection of the 
times in which they lived. 

The story of St. Alban is too well known to need repeti- 
tion. He was martyred in the year 286, according. to the 
Venerable Bede; but according to Ussher in 303, and Camden 
tells us that Verulam was so pagan a district that the story of 
the saint’s death was inscribed on the walls, “for the shame 
of the city, and for a warning to other Christians.” Long 
afterwards, however, when King Offa had repented of his deeds 
of blood, and especially of one act of particular atrocity, he 
determined to build and endow a monastery. An angel, so the 
story ran, told him to find the relics of England’s Protomartyr 
and build them a suitable shrine, and Matthew Paris tells us 
that Humbert, Archbishop of Lichfield, and Umwone, Bishop 
of Leicester, counselled him to carry out his project. The 
king, among many other gifts, endowed the abbey with his 
palace and manor of Winslow, a domain measuring twenty miles 
in circumference. He then made a pilgrimage to Rome to beg 
for certain privileges for the abbey, and at the same time ren- 
dered perpetual King Ina’s previous gift of Peter Pence. 

The church was begun by Abbot Paul in 1093, and was 
consecrated on Christmas Day, 1115. It is interesting to notice 
the name of Lanfranc asa generous contributor. A great name 
is attached to the early days of the abbey. A lad named 
Nicholas Breakspear, who, according to the story, was by no 
means éxcessively addicted to study, applied one day for ad- 
mission amongst the brethren, but after examining him the 
abbot of that day told him to wait till he had acquired more 
learning. Taking this as a refusal, ‘the lad went abroad, and 
there applying himself to his books, surpassed all his com- 
panions, and finally became Pope Adrian IV. When pope he 
granted the abbey immunity from all jurisdiction save such as 
emanated immediately from the Holy See, while the abbots of 
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St. Albans were to take precedence of all other abbots of the 
realm inasmuch as St. Alban, their patron, was England’s 
Protomartyr. 

The west front, just demolished, was built by Abbot John, 
known as “of the Cells.” He had studied abroad, and Mat- 
thew Paris tells us that he was “‘a very Priscian in grammar, a 
perfect Ovid in poetry, and in physic a Galen!” This is 
high praise, but the chronicler goes on to tell us that being a 
scholar, he was, like all scholars, unpractical, and devoted him- 
self entirely to contemplation, study, and continual prayer; he 
consequently allowed the care of the abbey and other external 
affairs to devolve upon others. It was he who pulled down 
the original west front and began to build a new one, but de- 
lay after delay and obstacle upon obstacle arose to hinder its 
completion. Amongst other difficulties was King John’s extor- 
tion of eleven hundred marks from the abbot. However, in 
time the work was finished, a model of Early English style, 
before its patching up in the last century. : 

Meanwhile we have walked up the centre of the nave, and 
the first thing that strikes us is the difference between the 
pillars of the north and south aisles. The former are Norman, 
brick covered with plaster; the later are Early English, built to 
replace original Norman pillars. Two of the huge Norman 
columns at the top of the nave fell one day when the church 
was crowded with people hearing Mass. The present pillars 
were erected by Abbot Trumpington, to whom the church owes 
much. It is told of him that when, in the days of King John, 
Louis the Dauphin came to England and arrogantly demanded 
homage from some of the barons, Abbot William Trumpington 
stoutly refused to yield it, though the abbey owed little to 
King John. Before leaving the nave we must examine the 
frescoes on the sides of the Norman pillars. These paintings 
were only exposed to view in 1869; they had been whitewashed 
over after the Reformation and many times since. They date 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is remarkable 
that each consists of a “Calvary,” with some representations 
below it which are much defaced. It may well be that these 
pictures were placed there for the convenience of the worshippers 
in the aisle who could not see the altar. The repetition of the 
same subject precludes the view that they are the Stations of the 
Cross. The faces and hands of the figures in the lowest fresco 
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are black; some have thought that this was to represent the 
universality of redemption, which included even the ‘sons of 
Ham! Is it not, possibly, the ground color which has sur- 
vived? We know that medieval artists sometimes employed 
exceedingly dark shades of green for the ground color of the 




















THE NAVE OF ST. ALBANS IS THE LONGEST IN ENGLAND. 


flesh tints. As we go round the church we shall notice every- 
where traces of coloring showing that probably there was hardly 
an inch of bare plaster in the church. How different it must 
have looked from the colorless places of worship so common 
in England! 

We now stand before the desecrated screen. We say “ dese- 
crated”’ purposely, for. its niches stand empty and idle; it is to 
be hoped they will one day be refilled. This screen was built 
by Abbot Richard, who, out of devotion to St. Cuthbert, 
through whose intercession he had been cured of a withered 
arm, added to it a little chapel in honor of that saint. This 
chapel gave its name to the screen. Before going into the 
choir turn and notice the immense size of the nave. Under the 
west window is an inscription which says that on account of its 
spaciousness the courts of justice were held in the body of the 
church when the plague raged during the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth. 

We now pass into the south aisle of the choir. There is 
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a coffin here with a notice above it saying that it was the 
tomb of two hermits, Roger and Sigar, who lived in Stephen’s 
time; presumably the word “hermit” is used as a generic 
term, for the monks of St. Albans were not, strictly speaking, 
“hermits.” The holes pierced in the floor of the stone coffin 
should be noticed; they are meant to insure speedy corruption ! 
How very different from modern notions! We can now turn 
into the choir and see the Wallingford screen. This was erected 
by Abbot Wallingford, 1476-1484. He was the second abbot 
of that name, and is said to have been a leper. Whilst he was 
abbot the third printing-press in England was set up at St. 
Albans, and it was three years later when Caxton printed his 
first book at Westminster Abbey. In 1477 the St. Albans press 
published a book on Rhetoric written by a Franciscan Friar; - 
also a work entitled “ Incipiunt Exempla Sacre Scripture,” and 
in 1481 a commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. 

Needless to say that the statues of this beautiful screen were 
all ruthlessly destroyed at the Reformation. "New ones have 
been recently inserted. But the artist has shown a strange want 
of the sense of proportion, for whereas the figure of our Lord 
on the Cross measures nine feet in height, those of our Blessed 
Lady and St. John are only six feet. 

If we now pass behind the altar we shall find the shrine of 
St. Alban, which has been skilfully pieced together out of some 
two thousand odd fragments found in 1872. The pavement 
round is worn away by the knees of devout worshippers in times 
long gone by. Above, to the left, is the “ Watching Gallery,” 
whence one of the brethren could watch at night over the costly 
offerings which enriched the saint’s shrine. This shrine was the 
treasure of the abbey, and of course tempted the cupidity of 
the Reformers. The revenue of the abbey at the time of the 
dissolution was estimated at £21,021 7s. 14d. per annum. And 
this has to be multiplied at least tenfold if we would arrive at 
its present-day value! 

On the left of the shrine is the monument to good Duke 
Humphrey, brother of Henry V. Some of the verses composed 
for his epitaph show us in what love and veneration he was 
held: 


“Lumen erat Patrie, columen venerabile Regni” ; 


and again, in allusion to the story of his having detected an 
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HERE WAS ERECTED THE THIRD PRINTING-PRESS IN ENGLAND, THREE YEARS 
BEFORE CAXTON PRINTED THE FIRST BOOK AT WESTMINSTER. 


impostor. who declared himself to have been cured of blindness 
at the shrine of St. Alban: 


“ec 


fraudis inepte 
Detector, dum ficta notat miracula cceci.” 


Leaving the shrine and good Duke Humphrey we reach the 
Lady Chapel. This was built by Abbot Hugh de Eversden, 
1308-1326. It is hard to believe that from 1583 to 1870 it was 
used as a grammar school! Now it is much restored, though 
some of the carvings are sadly mutilated. Traces of frescoes are 
everywhere discernible, and the chapel must have been a gem 
when in its original state. Where we are standing a right of 
way used to exist through the church between the high altar 
and the Lady Chapel! And underneath our feet lie buried 
many of England’s bravest and best who fell in the two battles 
fought at St. Albans in 1455 and 1461. 

Turning into the north aisle we meet the shrine of St. Am- 
phibalus, the guest and teacher of St. Alban. Note on the 
sides the initials R. W.; they are those of Ralph Whitechurch, 
who was sacristan in the time of Abbot de la Mare, 1349-1396. 
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During his time the abbey was at the height of its. glory and 
its services were far famed. After Wat Tyler’s rebellion Richard 
II. came here and administered the oath of fealty to great num- 
bers in the abbey court. The predecessor of De la Mare 
was Richard de Wallingford, who died in 1335. He is fam- 
ous for a wonderful clock which he constructed and called 
Albion. 

But by far the most famous abbot was John of Wheat- 
hampstead. He was originally a monk of Tynmouth, which 
was a cell of St. Albans, and came from there to be abbot 
of the mother house. He was ordained priest at St. Paul’s in 
1382, and was sent by his order in England to the councils of 
Pavia and Sienna in 1423 and 1424. The inscription over his 
monument in the south aisle is literally true of him: “John of 
Wheathampstead.. Who lies here? That well-known Father, 
to whom the little village of Wheathampstead gave a great 
name. The ears of wheat on his tomb signify his name. His 
noble deeds and not his monument mark his life.” We are told 
that he put the ceiling to part of the church, that he painted 
the Lady Chapel, built a library, erected the monument to 
Duke Humphrey, and probably designed the Wallingford screen. 
Nor was this all. In the list of his disbursements we learn 
that he expended upon “a paire of organs” £17; on An- 
tiphonals for the choir £4; on the erection of a new chapel 
474; on the painting of the Lady Chapel £40; on a new 
reading pulpit for the singing of the Gospel £43; this last item 
seems an astonishing one, especially if we realize that it repre- 
sents at least £500 of our money. He also put stained glass 
into the north window; and on copes, censers, chasubles, a pas- 
toral staff, and a mitre he expended £640. Moreover, he built 
a chapel for the infirmary, as well as the infirmary itself, at a 
cost of £564. : 

Nor were his benefactions confined to the abbey. We find 
that in the town he erected four gates at a cost of £565, be- 
sides building granaries and malt-houses which cost £580. The 
most striking proof, however, of his liberality and large-minded- 
ness is to be found in the item of £180 for founding a Glou- 
cester College in Oxford, for the use of Ais students there. We 
find also that he built them a chapel and provided them with a 
private garden. And this was two hundred years before the 
Reformation ! Shy 
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A curious account is left to us by one Mr. Shrimpton, who 
died at the age of 103 about the year r608, after having been 
four times mayor of St. Albans. Describing the state kept by 
the lord abbot, he tells us that in the refectory there were 
fifteen steps up to the abbot’s table, where the service was all 
of plate; the monks who served him advanced up these steps 
with the dishes, and after every fifth step they paused to sing 
a hymn. My lord abbot’s dinner cannot have been a very hot 
one! 

Cardinal Wolsey was abbot till 1538, and we learn inciden- 
tally- that his taking this great post “in commendam” caused 
grave scandal; it was felt that the head of a religious house 
must be resident. 

As we walk down the nave and out at the great west porch 
the .long-past glories of the abbey come back to our minds. 
The splendor almost regal, the far-spreading influence of the 
long line of forty abbots, where are they now? Where now the 
hospitality to rich and poor? Where the farms and lands giv- 
ing employment to many hundreds? All are gone, vanished 
into space! A greedy king’s empty treasury yawned a moment 
and the accumulation of centuries disappeared; it was but the 
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robbery of a moment; it has left many a hundred years of 
woe ! 

And the wealth and magnificence, the visits of kings and 
nobles, the councils once held here, these are the things which 
history records, and which alone are told of now in guide-books 
and histories; but what of that which no eye save His whose 
‘“‘eyes behold all the earth” has ever seen or recorded? The 
daily, nay, hourly, chorus of praise, the fast and vigil, the study 
and contemplation ever rising to heaven, a grateful incense ap- 
peasing the wrath divine prepared to execute judgment upon a 
sinning world—all this has ceased! What of the many favors, 
corporal and spiritual, granted here at St. Alban’s shrine? 
What of the aching hearts consoled? What of the widow and 
the orphan helped and comforted, and none to see it? Faults 
there may have been and grave ones, but Judas has his imita- 
tors everywhere and in every age. 

Their graves and monuments are here in peace; their abbey 
can hardly now be called “the house of prayer.” Tourists and 
sightseers, some of them reverent, some far from it, flock hither; 
they gaze for a space and forget what they have seen! 
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TAINTED TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. (Catholic University). 


HE June issue of The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart contains a vigorous and timely protest 
against the anti-Catholic bias which runs through 
the new Encyclopedia, published by the Apple- 
tons. The writer of the article observes, with 

truth, that one of the chief forces in the perpetuation of mis- 

understanding among the various religious bodies is the per- 
sistent misrepresentation of the Catholic Church in educational 
and popular literature. And the Messenger in sounding a warn- 
ing and lodging a protest against this publication is to be con- 
gratulated for discharging a duty which is too often neglected. 

An encyclopedia is calculated to have a wide sphere of in- 
fluence. Yet the field open to such a work is not, perhaps, 
greater than that at the mercy of another kind of book, less 
pretentious in character, but not less potent for the generation 
of unfounded antagonism to our religion—the text book of the 
schools. Of course, in many branches of education, not even 
the most ingenious hostility can find a way to attacking Roman- 
ism. It is not easy to make arithmetic or physics a cover for 
insinuation. On the other hand, historical studies may very 
easily, and all the more surely because without any very mani- 
fest spirit of intolerance, be turned into vehicles of calumny. 

And only second to the history of religion itself, is the history 

of education in facilities for subtly and imperceptibly creating a 

bias in the mind of the pupil. This subject now occupies an 

important place in the curriculum of the high and the normal 
schools. It may be doubted whether the necessarily superficial 
and imperfect acquaintance with so vast a subject, that can 
be given in the time allotted to it, is of much practical value 
in the training of teachers. A soldier may be a first-rate shot 
without knowing much about the history of artillery; and the 
expert on the influences of sea power may be a very poor 
practical sailor. It may be said, of course, that the study 

makes for culture. Yes; if it is pursued in a way to develop a 

habit of accurate thought, systematic method; and if it stores 

the mind with correct information as well as some philosophic 
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views of the complex forces which have been at work in the 
history of the race. But, if one takes up some of the text 
books on this subject, one can hardly conclude from their 
character that the pupil who depends on them is likely to 
acquire from them a knowledge either accurate or philosophic. © 
But one thing is sure: if the pupil does not imbibe from them 
a great deal of. prejudice against the Catholic religion, the 
failure need not be laid at their door. 

It would be a waste of time to expatiate upon the notori- 
ously hostile character of such works’ as those of Quick and 
Comparayé. We shall find a more eloquent index of the 
strength of the prejudices against us, if we turn, rather, to a 
book which is supposed to make all the concessions possible to 
the church, which does acknowledge, occasionally, things that 
are to her credit, and which, therefore, some Catholics, on the 
principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, are disposed 
to endorse as the nearest approach to justice that we may hope 
to obtain. This book is a History of Education,* written by a 
professor of a State Normal School in New Jersey; and in- 
tended by him “to furnish all the material that can reasonably 
be demanded for any state, county, or city teacher’s certificate.” 
It is used in many schools in the State of New York. 

Now, this little volume is eminently calculated to give a young 
mind that is accustomed to read and take for granted, not to weigh 
and consider, a very false idea of the church, and her influence 
on the human race. It is more dangerous than those in which 
the attack is more violent; for its apparent spirit of fairness 
and the occasional word of praise, only add to the force of the 
hostile criticism to which it lends the air of judicial deliberation. 

We do not wish to accuse Mr. Seely of any conscious in- 
justice towards Catholicism. Indeed we think that he is proba- 
bly so sure of his impartiality that he would look upon any 
charge of bigotry leveled against him as a boomerang that hits 
only its thrower. The obsession of a dominant idea, a very 
inadequate perception of the difficulty of the task which he 
undertook, and either an insufficient equipment for the work— 
which is hardly to be thought of—or a contemptuously low 
estimate of what can be reasonably demanded from prospective 
teachers, have conspired to produce a text book so generally 
faulty that one may charitably ascribe its sins against Catholi- 


* History of Education. By Levi Seely, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School. New York: American Book Company. 
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cism to other sources than intentional unfairness. In dealing 
with subjects, in which no actual religious prejudices are in- 
volved, Mr. Seely’s book manifests the same incompleteness of 
exposition, inaccuracy, tendency to random statements, the same 
lack of perspective, the same failure to grasp the really im- 
portant elements—in short, the same general incompetence of 
treatment which, in the later portions, renders the book a libel 
on Catholicity. Indeed, when read in the light shed by a perusal 
ef the book, the statement of the author, that it furnishes all that 
can be reasonably demanded of a candidate for a teacher’s cer- 
tificate, is the severest stricture that could be passed upon what 
a recent writer points out as the tendency to charlatanism in 
our educational methods. sie ioe 

In his scholarly volume on ancient education Professor Laurie, 
commenting upon what a history of education would comprise, 
declares that in attempting such a work the comprehension of 
the term must be narrowed, if it is not to mean a history of 
all human development. Even then to his work,—more than 
twice the size of Professor Seely’s, and dealing only with what 
is but a section in the latter,—he gives the modest and appro- 
priate designation of an historical survey. Mr. Seely, uncon- 
scious of any such misgivings, with Baconian intrepidity, takes 
all knowledge for his peculiar province, and confers upon his 
progeny the grandiose appellation of A History of Education. It 
is quite evident, however, that in the greater portion of his work, 
notably in the last half, he has fallen into the blunder of con- 
fusing education with pedagogy. 

Out of an embarrassment. of riches, space allows us to pro- 
duce only a few examples of the book’s want of method, and 
abundance of inaccuracy. The Introduction promises that “ stress 
will be laid upon the geographical and historical conditions of 
the peoples considered.” Let us turn to /udia in the section 
Pre-Christian Education :— India lies between the sixth and 
thirty-sixth parallels of north latitude. It is- bounded on the 
North by the Himalayas, and on the South by the Indian 
Ocean. The climate is in general hot, which makes the natives 
indolent ; and accounts for their lack of enterprise. The coun- 
try is very rich, the chief products being wheat, cotton, rice, 
opium, and tea. The area is about one and a half million 
square miles, and the population two hundred millions.” The 
historical information is that therein was an aboriginal race which 

VOL. LXXV.—35 , 
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the Aryans conquered, or drove to the mountains, and the 
mixed progeny of the two races now forms the great mass of 
the Hindu population. The pupil is left to fancy that Hindu 
India was or is coterminous with British Imperial India; and 
that Brahmanism prevails from Cape Comorin to Shamleigh Mid- 
den. If he is of an inquiring disposition he will ask whether 
India is bounded by anything at all on the east and west. He 
will master this chapter without learning anything about the 
great subjects connoted by the name of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. But in compensation he will be familiar with a gossipy 
description of a modern Indian school. And he will have ac- 
quired the astonishing information that the warrior caste, as de- 
fined in the Laws of Manu, “comprises the army and office- 
holders.” Of the India which extends to the thirty-sixth parallel ! 
When studying China he will learn that Buddhism is wide- 
spread; but he will be told nothing of the present importance 
of Confucianism, nothing of Laotze, nothing of the official reli- 
gion. He will read that the government has no control of edu- 
cation, in a country in which, through its examinations, the gov- 
ernment has for hundreds of years absolutely controlled and shaped 
education. 

If he reads his Persia attentively, the future teacher will be 
left to understand that the educational system of Cyrus the 
Great still exists in the Persia of to-day. The respective réles 
of the Semitics and the Aryans, to which Laurie directs atten- 
tion, are unnoticed. 

The statement is made that there were no Jewish schools 
until the destruction of the nation. As Laurie remarks, there 
were flourishing Jewish schools at least two hundred years be- 
fore Christ. With an ineptitude which he consistently displays 
almost everywhere, Mr. Seely spends all the space allotted to 
the Jews in discussing conditions that prevailed after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, while, as Laurie states, “ nothing later 
than the second- century can be considered as distinctivelye 
Jewish.” Similarly neglecting the early periods when flour- 
ished all that was characteristically Roman, he expatiates upon 
the period when the old Roman type had been swamped 
by Hellenism. As an instance of the philosophic insight 
which he places at the disposal of his pupils, we have the 
observation that “‘ Roman education did not take a strong hold 
on the Roman people so as to shape the course of the nation” !! 
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This of an education which has shaped, to a great extent, the 
course of the world for two. thousand years; which shapes the 
life study of the lawyer in even the remotest village of this con- 
tinent to-day. Cicero, speaking of his own times, tells us that 
nobody any longer learned the Laws of the Twelve Tables ; Mr. 
Seely, treating of the Rome of the Empire, assures us that the 
mother taught them to her children. 

Everywhere, when Mr. Seely is dealing with the history of 
education, as distinct from a mere account of pedagogical 
methods, there is the same hasty, superficial kind of writing, 
made by garbling material taken at random from different au- 
thors without sufficient regard to chronology, or a due discrimi- 
nation between the essential and the insignificant. 

In the part allotted to Christian Education, once the key is 
found—and it is not far to seek—the faulty method of the book, 
to a great extent, though not entirely, loses the appearance of 
being accidental and becomes systematic. The dominant idea in 
the author's mind is that everything good in the world must be 
traced to the Teutonic race and to the Protestant Reformation. 
To this point of view, in his manipulation, all modern history 
adjusts itself. Needless to say, the figure of the Catholic Church 
must be subjected to considerable strain to adapt it harmoniously 
to such a presentation... As we have said, Mr. Seely we think 
is, possibly, unconscious of his unfairness. Almost all the time 
he betrays that he.has no first hand acquaintance with the 
sources he should have consulted in his task.. He merely re- 
peats the views of others; and-when looking for his material he 
has gone invariably, with one or two solitary exceptions, to anti- 
Catholic sources. 

His portrait of the church resembles the reflection. of a face 
in a concave mirror. Every feature, with the proportion of each 
to each, is represented; there is an approximation to likeness; 
but the approach to resemblance only serves to accentuate the 
general distortion which, according to the temper of the observer, 
provokes laughter, contempt, or indignation. And, indeed, when 
dealing with religious topics some of the statements are so 
wonderful that though indignation is the first feeling provoked, 
it soon gives place to a smile. The amusement, however, dis- 
appears with the reflection that this book is meant to be placed 
in the hands of pupils who may be unfortunate enough to de- 
pend on it for their information. Take, for example, this state- 


. 
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ment concerning the early Christians: ‘Homeless and without 
protection they wandered about, and had neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the right to acquire property. They therefore had 
little means to apply to the education of their children:” It is 
hard to fancy that a professor in a normal school is not familiar 
with the famous Chapter XV. of Gibbon, or that he has no 
acquaintance with the correspondence between Pliny and Trajan. 
Yet it is just as difficult to imagine that anybody who has ever 
read those pages could write such nonsense as the above- 
Then, as if to heighten its absurdity, Mr. Seely says that the 
Apostles were foremost in all educational matters, that they 
established schools, directed educational movements, and them- 
selves became teachers. Evidently it was not any conscious- 
ness of a grasp of ecclesiastical history that prompted Mr. 
Seely to assume the ré/e of historian of education. 

But Mr. Seely’s acquaintance with church history is as that 
of a Harnack compared with the knowledge which he displays 
concerning theological and philosophical topics. Of course it 
may be said that the work is only meant to be a compilation; 
consequently, if it adduces reputable authorities nothing more 
can be demanded of it. But a compiler requires an intelligent 
knowledge of the matter which he treats if he is to avoid 
making in different places contradictory statements. And into 
this pitfall Mr. Seely, as we shall see, falls. Besides, the com- 
plaint that Catholics have against him is that he does not make 
a fair use of authorities. He draws almost invariably from 
those of an anti-Catholic and sometimes of an anti-Christian 
basis. For example, it is on the strength of Draper that St. 
Augustine is accused of having antagonized science and Chris- 
tianity for fifteen centuries. This offensive and baseless observa- 
tion, it may be remarked, becomes more objectionable when 
read with the context which states that St. Augustine’s writings 
have shaped the doctrines of the Catholic Church. The pupil 
will be deficient in the illative faculty who will not conclude: 
Ergo : the doctrines of tne Catholic Church antagonize Christianity. 

When Mr. Seely’s book first appeared a reviewer in The 
Journal of Education said that for want of precision and dis- 
crimination, the lists of authors recommended at the head of 
each chapter were of little service. We quite agree that there 
is but little utility in this bibliography. But it very consistently 
discriminates against Catholic authorities. They are, with one 
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or two exceptions, sedulously ignored, while popularizers who 
appeal to religious prejudices ‘are plentifully suggested. The 
most. elementary sense of fair play dictates that both sides are 
to be heard. Where this text book is used and relied on the 
pupils will hardly ever suspect that there is another side at all. 

To return to some of the remarks on theological and 
philosophical topics, Mr. Seely says that Augustine based all 
teaching upon authority. Not merely all religious teaching, but 
all teaching. Yet he writes that one of Augustine’s principles 
- of pedagogy was to make abundant use of observation in teach- 
ing. And again, he admits, following Schmidt, that Augustine 
developed a complete psychology of the human soul of great 
pedagogic value. We do not accuse Mr. Seely of ever having 
read St. Augustine. But he might at least have suspected that 
these last two statements suggest a doubt as to all Augustine’s 
teachings being based on authority. But this parrot cry that 
the church, by controlling all teaching, enslaved the human mind 
is to be constantly echoed, and the sooner it is raised the better. 

Compare another pair of statements. We are told that Augus- 
tine’s writings shaped the doctrines of the Catholic Church; 
and again, that “Scholasticism was a revolt from the doctrines 
of Augustine and the ascetics.” Cardinal Newman gave as an 
illustration of nonsense the line: 


“Revolving swans proclaim the welkin near.” 


The last quoted observation of Mr. Seely surpasses it. The 
entire little chapter on Scholasticism is an illustration of the 
danger to which the compiler who knows nothing about the 
matter he treats is exposed. First we are told that Scholasti- 
cism had for its object the harmonizing of ancient philosophy 
with the doctrines of the church. This statement is fairly cor- 
rect. But immediately Mr. Seely contradicts it, and contradicts 
fact, by stating that Scholasticism “laid chief stress upon reason 
instead of authority.” He does not hesitate to discuss magis- 
terially the two great camps of Scholasticism, the Thomists and 
Scotists. Instead of falling back upon some author who treats 
the subject intelligently, as for example Uerberg, or even the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, he copies a very obscure paragraph 
from the wretchedly inadequate page or two which Swegler de- 
votes to Scholasticism. If the young student derives from this 
excerpt any other clear impression than that the Scotists are 
more practical than the Thomists—which has as much meaning 
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as the remark that blue is sweet, and brown, acid—he will have 
more penetration than we are inclined to grant to his master. 
Again, fancy St. Thomas or St. Bonaventure or Albertus Mag- 
nus or St. Anselm dissenting from the teachings of the ascetics / 
But asceticism has a very Catholic flavor; and as some progress 
in intelligence is conceded to the Scholastics, it helps the good 
cause to show that they dissented from asceticism. 

There are throughout the book two well sustained comple- 
mentary tendencies. One is to minimize whatever. redounds to 
the credit of the church, and set in the boldest relief whatever 
can be urged against her. The other is to treat Protestantism 
in the opposite way. The glories of the Teutons are celebrated 
over and over again; they were the great providential fact in 
the salvation of society. But there is not the faintest allusion 
to the truth that it was the Catholic Church that civilized 
them, and, by heroic and long enduring struggle against the 
ignorant ferocity of them and their fellow barbarians, saved for 
.them and for Europe all that she could of Rdman civilization. 
The reader will look in vain for any:notice of the great Celtic 
and British Schools, in which, through the church’s influence, 
Roman culture, as Gibbon admits, never completely perished. 
We are told that. Reuchlin, the Protestant, was the first to 
recognize the value of Hebrew in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Did Jerome never live? Or does Mr. Seely con- 
sider Cardinal Ximenes and his polyglot to be a myth? The 
church’s part in the elevation of woman’s condition | is not men- 
tioned, neither is her influence in the suppression” of slavery ; 
though both the amelioration of woman’s position and the abo- 
lition of slavery are duly recorded. 

When, during the ages that Europe was Catholic, individuals 
or classes have been open to reprehension, it is not on them, 
but on the Church—with a capital letter—that the odium is laid. 
On the other hand, if there is any praise for individuals or 
classes, then there is not a word about the church. It was not 
individuals but the Church “ which exercised power, not for the 
good of humanity but for her own ends.” When, however, he 
chronicles the rise of the universities Mr. Seely is careful to 
observe that “the first universities can hardly be said to have 
been inspired by the Church.” If he pays a tribute to the 
Church of the Middle Ages, he manages to divert it from the 
Church which the Reformation came in conflict with, by taking 
as illustrations of the period which he praises, Tertullian and 
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St. Augustine. By the way, this is the first time, as far as we 
know, that anybody has taken these personages as exponents of 
the Middle Ages. 

When Dante’s genius is mentioned there is no reminder that 
he was a profoundly faithful Catholic. But Mr. Seely takes 
care to state that Erasmus, though he never broke with the 
Church, was in sympathy with the Reformers. How complete 
this sympathy was may be gathered from a letter of Erasmus 
quoted by Hallam: “I dislike these Gospellers on many ac- 
counts, but chiefly because through their agency literature 
languishes, disappears, lies drooping, and perishes; and yet 
without learning what is man’s life? . . . They love good 
cheer and a wife, and for other things they care not a straw.” 
This same letter, like numberless historical statements, may be 
placed in contrast with Mr. Seely’s brilliant picture in which the 
Reformers pose .as the saviours of education. He might have 
referred his pupils to Prescott’s observation that ‘‘it is a melan- 
choly fact that the earliest efforts of the reformers were directed 
against the monuments of genius which had been created or 
cherished by the generous patronage of Catholicism. Cardinal 
Wolsey showed more zeal for the promotion of learning than 
did all the reformers put together: 


“Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford.” 


But there is no mention of Wolsey, any more than there is of 
the degradation into which the German universities fell as a 
direct consequence of the Reformation; a degradation worse 
than that of the English universities when ‘‘ Oxford laundresses 
dyed clothes in the schools of art.” Luther and the Reforma- 
tion are represented as the friends of liberty. There is no allu- 
sion to the fact that he preached unqualified political absolut- 
ism; nor does Mr. Seely refer to the well-known fact that the 
doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings took its rise from 
the Reformation. 

In his zeal for exalting the horn of Luther, as the first man 
to organize schools for the people, Mr. Seely forgets. that, a 
few pages back, he told how Charlemagne provided schools for 
all, and introduced the principle of compulsory education. And 
here it may be observed that the chapter on Charlemagne is one 
of the most typical in the book. That monarch is represented 
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as carrying out his reforms against ecclesiastical opposition ; and 
we get the impression that he was a Protestant born out of due 
time who “laid the foundations of the Prussian school system.” 

When recording the beneficent results of the humanistic 
movement, Mr. Seely records that it brought forward. the mezw 
doctrine that there was goodness in man and his works even 
before the Christian era. Mr. Seely cannot be aware that one 
theological point most fiercely contested between the Catholics 
and the Reformers was this very doctrine, which the Church 
taught, while the Reformers denied it, and maintained, besides, 
that all human nature is hopelessly corrupt. The mental stimu- 
lus provided in a quotation from Luther, deprecating indulgences 
and church-going, would have been usefully supplemented by 
Mr. Seely, if he had brought forward some of the innumerable 
passages in Dr. Martin Luther’s writings in which he declares 
that moral conduct has no influence on the relations of man 
and God. These are a few examples of the manner in which, 
through a judicious perversion of the principles of historical 
perspective, and a frequent suppressio veri, Mr. Seely dwarfs 
and discredits Catholicity. 

If space allowed we should like to suggest a few questions 
which pupils might profitably put to him. For example, how 
does it happen that nearly every non-Catholic represents the 
Crusades as a movement of religious fanaticism (Catholics say, 
of faith) if they were “a reaction of the laity against the clergy, 
of the senses against the spirit ?”’ 

And if the Crusades “‘ emancipated philosophy from theology,” 
how was Scholasticism a union of philosophy and theology ? 
Was John Milton really a more notable man than Socrates ? 
Would Mr. Seely give the references to documents or original 
sources showing that during the Middle Ages scientific progress 
was seriously checked by the antagonism of the Church to in- 
vestigation ? And finally, he will confer a favor upon number- 
less persons, in different camps, if he will furnish a list of the 
many popes who, since 1773, have denounced the Jesuits. 

Considering the general love of fair play which is character- 
istic of Americans, it seems hardly possible that, if our Catholic 
taxpayers and Catholic leaders were only to sufficiently interest 
themselves in the matter, they could not secure for the schools 
which they help so largely to support text books that would 
not “poison the wells” to the prejudice of their religion. 
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1—A volume on spiritualism is most timely, for we hear 
on all sides discussion and investigation of that cult and its 
allied questions. This one under review* is a record of the 
personal experiences of the author, with his notes and comments. 
' Few would have the courage to undertake for science and re- 
ligion what he did, but the value of his conclusions and, we 
trust, the reception of his work will repay him. The author’s 
endeavor is first to prove that these spiritistic phenomena are 
real and objective; 7.¢., distinct from the subject and indicative 
of the existence and power of other spirits; secondly, to point 
out the moral dangers which arise from the cultivation, even in 
a mild way, of such phenomena. He shows that the passion 
will grow upon the novice, and in turn give a_ controlling 
power to these spirits of questionable character. The work is 
unusually interesting and scientific, presenting strong evidence. 
In itself it proves how fascinating the study may be and how 
easily it may lead innocent victims to most unhappy experi- 
ences. As the author advises the laity to avoid investigation, 
so we think the work advantageous rather for the clergy alone. 
They should know the scientific side of the question and the 
opinions of men such as the author. Then in an _ intelligent 


* The Dangers of Spiritualism. By a Member of the Society for Psychical Research, 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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and judicious manner. they may explain, as is their duty, the 
dangers and evil consequences of this cult. 


2.—We always look for something delightful from Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and the present volume* meets all our expec- 
tations. The Goose Girl leads us far away to the charms of 
Thornycroft farm. We are immediately at home with its peo- 
ple, particularly Phoebe, and very much interested in its hens 
and chickens, its ducks and geese. The Goose Girl tells 
us about their good habits, their virtues, and some of their 
faults. The Girl writes simply, with pleasant humor,’ now‘and 
again pointing a worthy moral or making a mirthful hit. With 
the play of her magic wand this Goose Girl (far from a goose 
in the ordinary sense of that word) instructs and delights us by 
the doings of the feathered tribe. Most of us take no interest 
in their talk. But that is because, unlike the Goose Girl, we 
do not know how to interpret it. She makes the charm grow 
upon us, and it is broken altogether too soon and too rudely 
by Ais arrival. We were not interested in Him, and he might 
have stayed away awhile longer for our sakes. Perhaps. the Girl’ 
will write as a goose wife or a goose mother. Let us hope so. 


3.—Mann’s Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Agest 
isthe most important work of church history that has appeared 
in English for many years. A true history of the popes of the 
period mentioned has long been needed. The work of the pre- 
judiced Bower was alone in that field, and so we feel that we 
cannot give too hearty a welcome to this. historical work. It 
deals with the popes ‘under the Lombard rule from Gregory I. 
to Leo III. The author’s purpose is to continue it till the end 
of Gregory XII.’s reign, from which time we have the learned 
work of Pastor. Father Mann’s treatment of every question is 
thorough, unbiassed, scientific; his references are profuse and 
of the best, and the great value of his work is that he has 
gone direct to original sources. His life of Gregory I. is par- 
ticularly excellent. Gregory was in many ways the greatest 
Pope of them all: an intrepid bishop, a holy apostle, a saintly 
priest, a sympathetic man reaching down to lift up and console 
the poorest and meanest ot his fellows. The treatment of the 
celebrated case of Honorius is also worthy of special mention. 


* Diary of a Goose Girl. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
t The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. By the Rev. Horace K. Mann. Vol. 
I., PartI. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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The work is destined to be a classic. We hope that the author 
will soon present his other volumes, continuing, under the en- 
couraging words of Leo XIII., “to make the popes known.” 


4.—THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE has already drawn at- 
tention to the series of Grands Philosophes published by the house 
of Alcan in Paris. The present volumes* are a further witness to 
the splendid ability of the undertaking, and in regard to them we 
repeat the words of praise already given to their predecessors. 
The work on Kant is a masterpiece. The state of pre-Kantian 
philosophy is admirably summarized, the influences that directly 
affected the K6nigsberg thinker are finely described, and the 
examination of Kant’s entire system is beyond praise. In the 
work on Avicenna the Baron Carra de Vaux, an eminent Arabic 
scholar, gives a comprehensive view of the Arabian philosophy, and 
leads us to the origins of scholasticism. Once more we earnestly 
commend the volumes of this series to the intellectual Catholics 
of the United States. Woe to us if our philosophical reading 
is confined to Zigliara, Russo, Dupeyrat, and Kleutgen, and if 
we continue to make of ourselves a spectacle of folly by refut- 
ing Kant, Des Cartes, and Spencer in one contemptible syllo- 
gism, though we have never given to their pages the courtesy of 
five minutes of study. Catholic students never had a better or 
a safer opportunity for an honest acquaintance with the thought 
that is shaping the modern world than in works like these we 
are reviewing. We should be pained to learn that the Abbé 
Piat’s series has had no support or encouragement in this country 


5.—Mary Catherine Crowley, an author of growing fame, fur- 
nishes us, in her latest story, Zhe Heroine of the Strait,t with a 
very vivid picture of life in Detroit when the latter was a frontier 
trading station and the English and the French were struggling for 
the mastery. Into a very pretty love tale she weaves a great 
deal of Indian lore, as well as a very accurate knowledge of the 
intimate relations of the French habitant and the English trader 
with the Indians. Angelique Cuillerier is a most attractive 
character. A sweet child of nature on whose simple, unaffected 
ways are engrafted all the devout practices engendered by the 
profound religious beliefs that were instilled into the Canadians 


* Kant. Par Théodore Ruyssen.—Avicenne. Par le Baron Carra de Vaux. Paris: 
Félix Alcan. 

+ The Heroine of the Strait. By Mary Catherine Crowley. Illustrated by Charles Grun- 
wald. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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by the heroic missionaries who first faced the dangers of the 
virgin forests. The portrayal of Pontiac is true to life—clever 
as a fox, brave as a lion, full of resources in fighting, and 
yet with all the cunning, bloodthirstiness, and treachery of the 
Indian. The writing is exceedingly clever; still, in the descrip- 
tions of tragic events the author seems to lack that power of 
vivid word-painting which stirs the heart and makes one hold his 
breath with thrilling expectancy for the tragic climax. Probably, 
because the novel lacks this vivid coloring, it gives a more 
faithful picture of the times and of the place and circumstances. 


6.—The present volume* of Father Yorke’s Zext Books on 
Religion is prepared for the fourth grade. The text used is that 
of the Baltimore Catechism. Father Yorke’s original work con- 
sists in the adaptation of biblical stories and incidents, admirably 
fitted to illustrate the lessons and implant more deeply moral 
truths in the mind of the child. We might suggest that the 
scriptural references be always given. 

We would recommend also Father Kinkead’s volumes, + pro- 
gressively numbered, from that for a prayer-class to that for a 
post-confirmation class. The text of the Baltimore Catechism 
is supplemented and enlarged by the author and the questions 
consecutively numbered. They are published at a price easily 
suited to all. 

Father A. Schaffler has given us a timely and valuable 
work? for the instruction of little ones. It should be a great 
help to teachers, being simple, direct, and full of interesting 
and pointed stories. The chapters are on the primary truths, 
and the appendix includes equally praiseworthy instructions on 
first confession. 

The Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien, whose work in the catecheti- 
cal field is well known, has published a.small pamphlet,{ offer- 
ing suggestions on the framing of a course in Christian doc- 
trine. It was published at the request of members of the 
Educational Conference held at Cliff Haven in 1901. The im- 
portance and the matter of instruction are intelligently treated. 


* Text Books of Religion. By Rev. P. C. Yorke. San Francisco: The Text Book Pub- 
lishing Company. ; 

+A Catechism of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead. Nos. 00, 0, I, 2, 3 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t First Instructions for Little Ones. By the Rev. Albert Schaffler. New York: J. F. 
Wagner. 

§A Course of Study in Christian Doctrine. By Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien. New York: 
D. H. McBride & Co. 
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7.—Charles Warren Stoddard has given us a most delicious 
bit of writing in his Jn the Footprints of the Padres.* The sub- 
ject-matter is most commonplace: some of his own personal ex- 
periences when, as a boy, he went out to California, and as a 
growing young man in the crude civilization of San Francisco 
before it had evolved out of its mining camp period of exis- 
tence. There are added to these autobiographical reminiscences 
a long story about Marie Terese Yelverton. _But commonplace 
as the subject-matter is, it is all touched up with exquisite lite- 
rary skill, so that it is a perfect delight to dwell on his poetic 
pictures, his incomparable comparisons, and his full rounded 
periods. With the hand of a master he throws an air of ro- 
mance and mystery over that old Spanish civilization that has 
gone down before the mercenary Saxon. To one who knows 
San Francisco life, and has been brought up in-it as Mr. Stod- 
dard has been, there is an added pleasure. 

We cannot repress an inclination to quote a short passage 
that will give one some idea of the skill of the author's pen. 
In the delightful chapter entitled “In a California Bungalow ” 
the author says: 

“We were rapidly wending our way towards the coast, and 
on the breezy hill-top a white fold of sea-fog swept over us and 
swathed us in its impalpable snow. Oh! the chill, the rapturous 
agony of that chill. Do you know what a sea-fog is? It is the 
bodily, spiritual, and temporal life of California; it is the im- 
maculate mantle of the unclad coast; it feeds the hungry soil, 
gives drink to the thirsting corn, and clothes the nakedness of 
nature. It is the ghost of unshed showers—atomized dew, pre- 
cipitated in life-bestowing avalanches upon a dewless and parched 
shore; it is the good angel that stands between a careless peo- 
ple and contagion; it-is heaven-sent nourishment. It makes 
strong the weak, makes wise the foolish—you don’t go out a 
second time in midsummer without your wraps—and it is alto- 
gether the freshest, purest, sweetest, most picturesque and most 
precious element in the physical geography of the Pacific Slope. 
It is worth more to California than all her gold and silver and 
copper, than all her corn and wine—in short, it is simply indis- 
pensable.”’ 


8.—There is a sort of satisfaction in meeting with a volume 


* In the Footprints of the Padres. By Charles Warren Stoddard. San Francisco: A. M. 
Robertson. 
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like Professor Foster’s work,* which has been directed to this 
office for review. The book represents, about as fairly and suc-_ 
cessfully as can be, the case of. Protestantism against the Catho- 
lic Church. Libel and calumny are set aside.. The author has 
gone to Catholics for an explanation of Catholic doctrine, and 
in a generally satisfactory manner has summarized what he has 
found. It would be too much to say that he has made no 
mistakes in his exposition; but those that occur evidently result 
from his lack of closer familiarity with Catholic sources and 
never from malicious misinterpretation. 

So we here have a Congregationalist teacher putting forth a 
summary of Catholic teaching. It is something we can well 
afford to be grateful for, since the book will at least serve as 
an entering wedge of Catholic truth. What if each detail of 
the exposition zs followed by a presentation of objections to 
the doctrine? At least the controversy is an honest, open 
discussion; and that is all we ask as a beginning. Nearly 
every Protestant who reads this book will ‘acquire a better 
notion of the Catholic faith than he possessed before. At the 
same time he will have presented to him pretty much every- 
thing that can reasonably be put forward as an objection by a 
Protestant; and these criticisms will possess the further advan- 
tage of being pressed home not by an ignorant pamphleteer, 
but by a man of recognized learning and responsible position. 
So the Protestant reader may fairly conclude: Well, this is about 
the best that can be done for my religion. And then,—why then, 
the fair-minded reader’s judicial instinct will prompt him to seek 
a full treatment of the same subject at the hands of a Catholic 
writer, and he will take up Mohler’s Symbolism, or Scheeben’s 
Dogmatic Theology, or Milner’s End of Controversy, or Hecker’s 
Questions of the Soul and Aspirations of Nature, or Searle’s 
Plain Facts for Fair Minds, or Bruno’s Catholic Belief. Asa 
result, the reader will finally arrive at a thorough knowledge 
and just estimate of the fundamental ideas of the Catholic 
Church. This, we take it, was the end Professor Foster wished 
to further. If so, may it be attained completely by many thou- 
sands of readers! 


9.—The stories of Pére Gratry given us by Cardinal Per- 
* The Fundamental Ideas of the Roman Catholic Church: Explained and Discussed for 


Protestants and Catholics. By Frank Hugh Foster. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath-School Work. 1899. 
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raud, the great Oratorian’s spiritual child and disciple, and by 
Pére Chauvin, are not only the best accounts we have of the 
intensely mournful career of Gratry, but they are besides very 
remarkable pieces of biographical literature. Especially Pére 
Chauvin’s volume * we regard as one of the most excellent pro- 
ductions of this kind of literature that has ever appeared. Keenly 
critical, wisely discriminating, absolutely just, and enthusiastically 
devoted to his subject, Pére Chauvin has achieved nothing short 
of a classic. We wish for these books a very wide circulation 
in the United States. No one can know that glorious, heart- 
broken man, that priest whose pure zeal brought to him both 
the raptures of an apostle and the agony of a martyr—Gratry, 
the lover and the beloved of all noble souls;—no one can know 
him without being better for it, and braver and holier. Pére 
Gratry’s crowning sorrow came from his violent opposition to 
the Vatican decree of infallibility, while that decree was still 
pending before the Council. When the definition was finally 
promulgated, he submitted heartily; but during the year and a 
half of life still allotted to him, he lived in retirement, suspected 
and despised by his former opponents in controversy, suffering 
terribly in mind and body, and enjoying as his one earthly consola- 
tion the devotion and veneration of a few faithful friends. But now 
that the fever of those days of fierce polemics has cooled, and 
death has wrought a work of mercy and peace on the field of 
former conflict, the figure of Pére Gratry rises before us as one 
of the most lovable, high-minded, pure-motived of men; and as 
we turn the entrancing pages of these biographies we forget his 
errors and give him the tribute of our homage as one of the 
grandest priests of his century, and one whose work will long 
exercise a great influence for good. 


10.—The introduction+ to Dr. Hermann Gunkel’s monu- 
mental work on the Old Testament has been translated by Pro- 
fessor Carruth, of the University of Kansas. The title, Zhe 
Legends of Genesis, has an infidel-like appearance; but -never- 
theless Dr. Gunkel is a theist and. a Christian, probably in the 
same sense that Harnack is a Christian. Unquestionably the 


* Le Pere Gratry. Par R. P. A. Chauvin. Paris: Librairie Blaud et Barral.—Le Pére 
Gratry; Sa Vie et les @uvres. Par Cardinal Perraud. Paris: Ancienne Maison Charles 
Douniol. 

t The Legends of Genesis. By Hermann Gunkel, Professor of Old Testament Theology 
in the University of Berlin. Translated by W. H. Carruth, 
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matter of the early books of the Bible will for ever remain be- 
yond attack as teaching the highest moral and religious truths 
—the creation of the world by God, the fall of man, the re- 
demption to come. But the historicity of the form in which 
this matter is expressed can be subject to endless debate. 
This form, in Dr. Gunkel’s view, is composed of legends pure 
and simple, of tribal folk-lore and Semitic myths. What germ 
of truth may be contained in this position, which seems dan- 
gerous to the conservative mind, we are not yet in-a position 
to say. We understand that one of the questions proposed to 
the Papal Commission on Scriptural questions is exactly this: 
how far the form of Genesis gives us historical truth, and to 
what extent is it dependent on Chaldeo-Babylonian myths? 
Whatever be the outcome, Catholics can rest in the perfect 
security of the church’s divine guidance, and need have no 
doubt that even if the old-fashioned view of Inspiration must 
undergo some modification, nothing really essential to that 
dogma will be abandoned. : 


1l.—In a most commendable spirit Father De Caigny has 
written this volume* with a view to reconcile the two schools 
of equiprobabilism and probabilism. The dissertation is dispas- 
sionately and intelligently written, and forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the already extensive literature on the subject. 
While throwing much light on points of agreement between the 
two parties, we cannot say, however, that the author has 
absolutely reconciled the two. In fact, we believe that both will 
object strenuously to his conclusion.- We also think that the 
treatise is not well named. In truth the title is misleading, for, 
according to the teaching of the Church, there are more than 
two licit systems in this matter of the solution of doubt. 

With the same spirit Father De Caigny has written this 
second volume. It is an irenico-critical dissertation on the true 
system of St. Alphonsus, showing that although he added to 
and perfected his first work, he did not substantially change his 
system of moderate probabilism. The work merits the attention 
of moral theologians, particularly those who have applied them- 
selves to and look for peace in this much disputed question of 
probabilism. : 


* De Gemino Probabilismo Licito. By D. Majolo de Caigny, O.S.B. Bruges: Desclée, De 
Brouwer et Soc.——De Genuino Morali Systemate S. Alphonsi. By D. Majolo de Caigny, 
O.S.B. Bruges: Desclée, De Brouwer et Soc. p 
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12,—The present translation of Dr. Scheeben’s work * is an 
endeavor to give to English readers an account of the holy men 
and women of the nineteenth century whose processes of canon- 
ization are now going on. The little pamphlet will give surpris- 
ing news to some Catholics. It speaks only ‘of those Catholic 
Christians who have shone so brilliantly as to deserve the high- 
est honors of the church, and are expected to receive that dis- 
tinction when the canonical process has been completed”; “ yet 
they number almost two hundred, a goodly army indeed for half 
a century.” The sketches are brief but interesting and instruc- 
tive. The editor and translators are to be congratulated, and 
we trust that they will continue to do similar work. 


13.—Professor Laughlin has revised his well-known Political 
Economy,t and has brought it up to date, giving the latest eco- 
nomical theories and discussions on present political questions. 
In the second part of the volume, on descriptive political econo- 
my, the questions of taxation, national debt, free trade, bimetal- 
lism, are intelligently discussed. As the serious thought of an 
acknowledged authority, the book deserves study and will be 
found satisfactory as a hand-book in high-schools. 


14.—Dr. Stang’s labors in the non-Catholic mission field, 
both by the written and the spoken word, are well known. A 
hearty welcome will be given his latest volume,t and as it was 
sent forth in the spirit of Christian love, so may it lead thou- 
sands into the true fold. Because of his varied experience Dr. 
Stang was eminently fitted to write such a book. It may be 
termed a collection of answers to inquiries that are ever appear- 
ing in the mission. question box. All are treated briefly but 
learnedly and skilfully; and while it would be impossible to 
give an exhaustive answer without writing volumes, a book 
such as the present will smooth over some rough places and 
lead the’ reader to a personal interview with the priest. Then, 
as the experienced know, the way to conversion is fairly clear. 

* The Holiness of the Church in the Nineteenth Century. From the German of Rev. M. J. 
Scheeben, D.D., by Members of the Young Ladies’ Sodality of Holy Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass. Edited by Rev. J. P. Schleuter, S.J. (Paper.) New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t The Elements of Political Economy. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D. New York: 
American Book Company. 

t Spiritual Pepper and Salt. By Rev. William Stang, D.D. New York: Benziger 


Brothers. 
VOL. LXXV.—36 
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Dr. Stang is particularly happy in his choice of practical, catchy 
headings and in his ready insight into the pith of a difficulty. 
' The volume deserves a high place in our popular apologetic 
literature. To be very critical, we would suggest a revision of 
the chapter on ‘‘Woman’s Equal Rights.” The author limits 
his classification of women to the girl, the wife, and the mother. 
Dr. Stang must have forgotten for a moment such women as 
St. Teresa, St. Catherine of Siena, and Mrs. Craven when he 
wrote that “‘woman’s influence in literature has ever been en- 
feebling.” We might also suggest that detailed references be 
given for quotations, particularly when the extracts are from our 
opponents. References make appeal impossible. Nothing lends 
more weight and dignity, and the inquirer demands them in 
even the smallest brochure. 


15.—The latest publication of the Cathedral Library Asso- 
ciation * we esteem to be a work of considerable value and of 
grave importance. The title by no means defines the intellec- 
tual province to which the essay introduces us. For, judging 
by the title alone, the general reader would see little or noth- 
ing to attract him, and would likely dismiss the matter as one 
with which only school teachers had the misfortune to be con- 
cerned. But in reality we have here a discussion of a great 
and present problem which has thrown its shadow large upon 
the political, educational, and religious arena of our time—the 
function of authority in the intellectual training and life of the 
race. Certainly if any problem is a world-problem, a world- 
riddle, it is this: ‘“‘The individual is zero,” said the ancient 
world; “he must get his laws and his lore, his wisdom and 
his worship, stamped into him by the heel of authority.” ‘“ The 
individual is supreme,” says the modern world; “and nothing 
on the earth beneath, or in the heavens above, can justly im- 
pose on him any system which he may not freely examine, and 
freely reject.” 

Is either extreme wholly right and to be adhered to? or 
only half right and part of a just mean still unattained and 
still to be sought for? Here is a world-problem indeed; and 
wise words have been written upon it by Pére Laberthonniére. 


* The Ideal Teacher; or, The Catholic Notion of Authority in Education. By Pére 
L. Laberthonniére, of the Oratory. Translated by Margaret LaFarge. Edited by Rev. 
Joseph McSorley. 
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It is true he enlarges upon only one -aspect of the question, 
namely, the place of authority in the relations of teacher and 
pupil in the school-room; and this gives his work a direct ap- 
peal to educators. But his treatment goes beyond this partial 
view. He lays down principles of the highest value to the 
wider interests of the boundless subject. Authority, he says, 
is necessary. Absolute individualism is absolute anarchy. On 
the other hand, authority may wear the guise of absolute 
despotism, which is at least as intolerable as anarchy. When- 
ever authority is exercised for the sake of authority; when- 


ever it does not invite initiative, but crushes it; whenever it. 


refuses to disclose to its subjects the grounds which render its 
precepts reasonable, wise, and helpful, it is a degrading, 
un-Christian and un-Catholic tyranny. The very authority of 
faith, absolute as it is, was never meant by God to quench the 
light of intelligence and cut the sinews of autonomous per- 
sonality. The work of the Catholic educator is not to deaden 
the soul of his pupil into unquestioning passivity, and then to 
unload upon it a sheer burden of dogma; but rather to 
train the soul’s highest aspirations and best native energy till 
they meet with and fasten upon faith. The child, or the man, 
if so be, is not to be placed blindfolded against a wall, and 
have religion shot into him with bullets out of the catechism. 
His eyes must be open and his acceptance of faith must be 
that highest service of God—the free choice of a sovereign will. 

These are indications of Pére Laberthonniére’s solution of 
the problem of authority. It is a solution which will astonish 
those outside the church by its liberality and large spirit of 
toleration. For the same reason, doubtless, it will mildly shock 
those whose military and beharnessed religious training has let 
them learn too little about the liberty of the children of God. 
It is a profound and refreshing essay. To non-Catholics and to 
Catholics it will do immense good if it have a wide circulation 
among them, and this with all our hearts we wish it. 
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A VOLUME OF DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL SERMONS.* 


Here are twenty-five sermons, prepared by a priest who has 
exercised the parish ministry for many years without losing his 
zest for study. Though always busy in a large city parish, 
Dr. McQuirk finds time for study, quiet of mind for mature re- 
flection, and now gives us a second volume of excellent discourses. 

He evidently does not mean them to be simply sermons for 
the use of sermonizers, or repertories for his brethren of the 
parish clergy. His book, indeed, serves these high purposes. 
But the author also intends the sermons for the reading of the 
laity, and they are well fitted to attract that class of readers; 
which good quality, it may be said in passing, will’ make the 
discourses all the better adapted for consultation by priests. 

The spirit of these sermons is one of intelligent zeal for 
souls; fervent exhortation and clear instruction are found every- 
where in them. The subjects chosen are the more vital ones, 
such as the Value of the Soul, the Call to Repentance, Confes- 
sion, Communion, the Necessity of Revelation, and the Qualities 
of Divine Faith. Three sermons are on our Lord’s Divinity, 
and three on-the Holy Spirit, the same number treating the 
dogmatic and spiritual lessons of the Passion. 

We fear that many of our priests fancy that the laity will 
not read sermons. This is a mistake. Good sermons are good 
reading, and are oftentimes a fair though never an adequate 
compensation for the lack of the spoken word. Not a few fami- 
lies actually need to read sermons, or some such sort of litera- 
ture, because they live where Mass and preaching is seldom to 
be enjoyed. And how very many persons can only attend an 
early Mass, and from one year’s end to another must be con- 
tent with the “five-minute” sermon. Others again must stay at 
home on Sundays because of illness, or of the duty of caring 
for the sick. Now, in all such cases immemorial Catholic cus- 
tom prescribes devout reading of the Prayers at Mass, and a 
sermon besides. Here is the book for such cases, written by a 
proficient in practical preaching. Any priest who gives his peo- 
ple religious reading extends the power of his ministry indefi- 
nitely. A book such as this serves his purpose well. 


* Sermons and Discourses. By Rev. John McQuirk, D.D., LL.D., Rector of St. Paul's 
Church, New York City. New York: St. Paul’s Library, 129 East 117th Street. 




















The Tablet (3 May): Publishes a verbatim report of the judg- 
ment of the Lord Chief-Justice and his colleagues in the 
case of the Protestant Alliance vs. the Jesuits. ‘‘ Viator” 

_ describes the flourishing condition of Catholicism in 
Holland. 
(17 May): Fr. Thurston treats of the Unctions in the 
Coronation Service. Criticism of the article on Anglican 
Orders in the new edition of the Excyclopedia Britannica. 
The Roman Correspondent gives an account of the 
American mission to the Vatican and how it was ar- 
ranged without offending susceptibilities in Congress. 
(31 May): Explains the dramatic purpose of Wagner's 
“Holy Supper of the Apostles,” about to be performed 
in the Westminster Cathedral. Relates how the Shah 
refused to submit to the conditions imposed by court 
etiquette at the Vatican, and so could not visit the Pope. 
hs Month (June): Fr. Thurston. laments that the literature 
called into existence by the approaching coronation service 
has been devoted mainly to controversial purposes and 
has not settled any of the scholarly problems connected 
with the question; so he answers some of the anti- 
Catholic writers. The Countess de Courson tells of the 
bright and edifying side of the lives of the Paris ap- 
prentices. Fr. Rickaby points out wherein Catholics can- 
not agree with the theological positions of the Six Tutors 
whose essays in constructive theology he reviews. A Re- 
ligious writes of Anglican Sisterhoods, telling of her own 
experiences while a member of one of them. 

The Critical Review (May): Prof. S. J. Banks contributes a 
notice of Cremer’s Das Wesen des Christenthums, the pur- 
pose of which is, he writes, to present the entire con- 
ception of our Lord as contained in the New Testament 
and to prove that Christianity is founded upon faith in 
Christ, His Death and Resurrection, against Harnack, 
who accuses the church of erring grievously in substitut- 
ing Christ and faith in Him for belief in His teaching 
only. 
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Rev. G. D. F. Schnaud devotes several pages to a re- 
view of Kidd’s Principles of Western Civilization, which 
he shows to be an elaboration of the thought that all 
society is the outcome of evolutionary forces which are 
constantly working towards the greatest good of the 
social organism, not of the individual as such. 

du Clergé Frangais (15 May): P. Dunand narrates how 
recent investigations: have manifested the falsity of the 
“‘abjuration”” attributed to Jeanne d’Arc and have shown 
that her conduct at Saint Ouen was perfectly irreproach- 
able and admirable. P. Ermoni discusses the origin and 
history of the words “Theology” and “ Dogma,” and 
shows that a History of Dogma is not only possible but 
necessary for Catholics. An interesting article by P. 
Martin, after showing the lack of historical evidence as 
to the physical appearance of our Lord, indicates the 
beautiful and touching traits of Fra Angelico’s “Christ,” 
laments present artistic poverty, and says that as yet we 
have no beautiful representation of the Sacred Heart, 
although Da Vinci’s wonderful “Christ” is really an 
equivalent. P. Turmel, continuing his sketch of Mabillon, 
tells how the great Benedictine suffered for having ex- 
posed frauds in the matter of relics and for having at- 
tempted to give an honest edition of Saint Augustine. 
M. Bidou denies that the picture on the Winding-Sheet 
of Turin was the work of an impostor. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (April): M. Bourgeois under- 
takes to show that there is some excuse for Pére Gratry’s 
error in building his philosophical system on a false 
principle, since he was deceived by the authority of 
Wallis, Newton, and Leibnitz. P. Martin writes on the 
development of doctrine and on the limitation of the 
Church’s authority to points connected with revelation. 
P. Bros says that Apologetics must be conducted on more 
synthetic though less deductive lines; and comments on 
the good result obtained by those who adapted their 
methods to the needs of those influenced by Kant and 
made Catholicity a ‘‘ postulate” of life, as Chateaubriand, 
Lacordaire, Blondel, Ollé-Laprune; and Fonsegrive; to 
this method we owe converts like Father Hecker, Paul 
Bourget, Brunetiére, and Karl Huysmans. Writing on 
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the insufficiency of science to explain life, M. Seyer cites 
these words of Renan: “ To live is not to amuse one’s self 
by playing with the world; it is to accomplish beauti- 
ful things, to be the travelling companion of the stars, to 
know, to hope, to love, to admire, to do good. He has 
lived most who in mind and heart and deed has wor- 
shipped most.” J. Charbonnel warmly praises V. Giraud’s 
recent work. on Taine. 

Le Correspondant (10 May): H. de Lacombe draws attention to 

the great bishop and the great monk who served and 
honored the Church of France so well in this century, 
Félix Dupanloup and Henri Lacordaire, both of them 
born in 1802. G. de Grandmaison points out the hopes 
of Spanish revival under the new king, and declares that 
Spanish and French interests are one and in opposition 
to German and English. M. Andre concludes his sR€tch 
of the intimacy between Franz Lizst and the Princess 
Wittgenstein. L. de Meurville discusses the pro and con 
of M. Vignon’s thesis as to the Turin Winding-Sheet and 
suspends assent until a little more light has been ob- 
tained. 
(25 May): P. Klein discusses the first volume of a work 
upon Taine and declares it worthy of its subject. A. de 
Lapparent finds consolation, for the Martinique disaster in 
the spectacle of the universal emulation to render aid to 
the unfortunates. L. Donfougeray comments admiringly 
on Ben Hur (which has reached its millionth copy), and 
rejoices that it has now been translated into French. 
M. Vignon answers M. de Meurville’s objections and in- 
sists on the proofs of the authenticity of the Holy Wind- 
ing-Sheet. 

La Quinzaine (16 May): M. des Essarts contrasts the roman- 
ticism of Mme. de Staél, imitative of foreign models, with 
the romanticism, faithful to national and classical traditions, 
of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and Hugo. Mlle. Faure 
continues her Studies in Dante, taking up the last scene 
of the “ Purgatorio.” M. Joly writes on the perils of 
the middle classes from the envy of those below and 
from the oppression of those above; and urges them to 
oppose the extension of bureaucracy. M. Fonsegrive dis- 
cusses Paul Bourget’s recent novel L’Etap~e (which ap- 
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peared in La Revue des Deux Mondes Feb.—May), and 
refutes its anti-democratic teaching. L. Dimier sketches 
Claude Lorrain in view of the present exposition of his 
works at London. 

Etudes (5 May): P. Bremond praises and defends against its 
critics Le Rayon of M. Moniaur, a book which interweaves 
with the Gospel narrative the story of a noble, pure- 
souled maiden who becomes a friend and follower of our 
Saviour during his earthly life. P. Brucker gives an in- 
teresting account of three modern theological encyclopz- 
dias: Vacant’s Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique ,; the 
Kirchenlexikon of Freiburg, and the Realencyklopddie 
of Leipzig, a Protestant work not to be recommended to 
young seminarians, or to priests of superficial training, 
but which is a valuable aid to real scholars. P. Brucker 
also writes on the Turin Winding-Sheet, congratulating 
M. Vignon on his labors, but confessing the question is 
not yet settled and suggesting a chemical examination of 
the cloth. Dr. Surbled reckons the Catholic physicians 
of France to number 800. ; 

(20 May): A suggestion is made to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the definition of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. P. Dudon indicates defects in Rudemare’s defence 
of the officials who decided upon the validity of Napo- 
leon’s marriage. Obituary notice of P. Carlos Sommer- 
vogel, the assistant and successor of the Péres de Backer 
and the one to whom is due the splendid new edition of 
the Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus. 

Canoniste Contemporain (April): P. Boudinhon discusses the 
custom of using a white stole in administering Holy 
Communion extra missam et intra missam, and says it is 
tolerated. 

Etudes Franciscaines (April): P. Hilaire de Barenton shows that 
to see through opaque bodies can no longer be regarded 
as preternatural, and mentions a young girl of Beyrouth 
who can see through stone. 

Revue du Monde Invisible (April): P. Poulain denies that any 
case of true natural ecstasy has yet been authenticated. 

L’Ami du Clergé (17 April): P. Lescoeur assails the position 
taken by Dr. Surbled as to the character of spiritistic 
phenomena. 
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L’ Univers (11 May): Francis Veuillot remarks that though the 
Free Masons pretend to be republicans they advocate 
monarchy in Italy and elsewhere and were supporters of 
Napoleon III. in France. 

La Croix (4 May): A writer says that the work of preaching 
the Gospel to men is gradually making its way. It is 
good to take care of the women, the boys and girls, 
and the children, but to care for the men is urgent, in- 
dispensable. 

Science Catholique (May): M. C.:de Kirwan insists on the 
necessity of science and philosophy supplementing each 
other. P. Laveille sketches the relation between Lamen- 
nais and his intimate friends after 1836. P. Quiévreux 
defends his criticism of Molina against M. Lanusse. P. 
Forget, who regards P. Maignen’s “Le Pére Hecker” as 
a comprehensive and conscientious study, makes certain 
scattering remarks in connection with a new book by. the 
same abbé. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 May): G. Vitali’ discusses the origin of 
the Inquisition, showing how it grew out of conditions 
existing at the time. Lord Halifax’s answer to the 
Joint Pastoral of the English Bishops is translated from 
the Nineteenth Century of May, 1901. 

(16 May): S. di P. R. advocates that the women. of 
Italy should follow the example of their French sisters 
and form a league to influence the elections. 

Civilta Cattolica (17 May): Under the text Zimeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes, a denial is made to the recent statement 
of the Rassegna Nazionale (see our issue for May) that 
the Czvilta Cattolica is less insistent now than heretofore 
upon the submission due to doctrinal decisions of the 
Roman Congregations. It attacks the book in which 
Paul Lapeyre advocates a complete transformation of the 
character of clerical activity in order to obtain results by 
“social action”; the Civi/ta Cattolica advocates a policy 
of opposition to, and on the part of the young, a sepa- 
ration from the modern world. 

















The Messenger has done good work in showing 

up the anti-Catholic bias lurking in Appleton’s 

Universal Cyclopedia and Atlas in its article “ Poi- 

soning the Wells.” Standard books of reference, such as this 

Cyclopedia pretends to be, are the real sources of current 

information, and what is drawn from these fountain sources 
makes public opinion. 

The Catholic people cannot be too aggressive in these mat- 
ters. If publishers get a well-deserved castigation they will be 
careful not to repeat their literary crimes. The matter of the 
Cyclopedia should be taken up by all the Catholic. Fraternal 
Societies of the country, and not be allowed to lapse until the 
Appletons are compelled to revise their cyclopedia according 
to the latest information. | 





At the death of Archbishop Corrigan there was an extraor- 
dinary outpouring of public sympathy. It may well be taken 
as a spontaneous tribute from the public at large to the im- 
portance that is attached to the position of Archbishop of New 
York. He has within his immediate charge the direction of 
over seven hundred priests, the education of over seventy thou- 
sand children, and the care of the spiritual interests of one 
million, two hundred thousand souls. Rome will select none but 
the wisest and best ecclesiastic for this important see. Bishop 
Farley is well fitted for the position for many reasons. His 
entire priestly life has been identified in. one way or another 
with the administration of the diocese. He has manifested a 
broad as well as a conservative spirit in his management of 
affairs. His sympathies have been country-wide in their extent, 
while he has shown excellent administrative ability. He is a 
Roman in his love for the centre of Catholic unity, and at the 
same time he is a deep lover of his own country’s best interests. 
He is, moreover, a persona grata to the bishops and archbishops 
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of the country. He is fitted to assume the responsibilities of 
the administration of the. great archdiocese by a providential 
training as well as by matured talents. 


a 
> 





It appears at the present time (June 23) that the visit of 
Governor Taft to the Holy Father will be fruitful in good 
results. 

The favor with which the Taft Commission has been re- 
ceived in Rome and the celerity with which its business has 
been transacted have contributed not a little to a more cordial 
understanding between the administration of affairs in both 
church and state. The situation represented by instructions that 
have been issued to Governor Taft concerning the sale of the 
Friars’ land has evidently been accepted. There has not been any 
evidence in the public press that there is a particle of reluctance 
on the part of the Friars to part with their 400,000 acres of land. 
While we readily discount many of the statements emanating 
from official sources as well as from Filipino reports concerning 
the antagonism to the Friars, yet it is undoubtedly true that 
they are Spanish and not American in their sympathies, and 
that it would contribute to the more complete pacification of the 
islands if the land now held by the religious orders were owned 
by the people. The American government has taken the only 
fair and just way of bringing about the desired end. Other 
governments would have sequestrated the property, and then 
asked what are you going to do about it? The American gov- 
ernment invites the Friars to sell, and through a Court of 
Arbitration gives a fair price. 

It ‘will contribute to the freedom and independence of the 
church in the Philippines to have all traces of the ancient 
political relationship removed. The church can do her work 
best untrammelled by any hindrances from the civil order. The 
church is always more powerful when it is allowed the fullest 
freedom to appeal directly to the hearts of the people, and a 
priesthood is more influential when it lives by the -generous 
gratuities of the people than when it has landed estates or is 
supported by the civil budget. 
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N Ireland the Gaelic League has arranged for a number of important gather- 

ings during the summer months, encouraged by the success of the move- 
ment last year when for the first time an attempt was made to utilize the holi- 
day season. We are informed that the suggestion came from one of the mem- 
bers who had been on a trip to America, and had obtained reliable information 
from one of the officers of the Catholic Summer-School on Lake Champlain. 
There is also an incipient movement in England which has not advanced be- 
yond the discussion of possibilities. The following passage from the late Brother 
Azarias was recently quoted with approval by a Catholic editor in England: 

The primary import of the Catholic Summer-School is this: To give from 
the most authoritative sources among our Catholic writers and thinkers the 
Catholic point of view on all the issues of: the day in history, in literature, in 
philosophy, in science, upon the economic problems that are agitating the 
world, upon the relations between science and religion; to state in the clearest 
possible terms the principle underlying truth in all these subjects; to remove 
false assumptions and correct false statements; to pursue the calumnies and 
slanders against our.creed and our church to their last ‘lurking-place. “Our 
reading Catholics in ‘the busy round. of their daily occupations heedlessly 
snatch out of the secular journals and magazines undigested opinions upon im- 
portant subjects, opinions hastily written and not infrequently erroneously ex- 
pressed; men and events, theories and schemes and projects are discussed 
upon unsound principles and assumptions which the readers have but little time 
to unravel or rectify; the poison of these false premises enters their thinking, 
and unconsciously they accept as truth conclusions that are distortions of 
truth. 

The editor then proceeds to show that the conditions are similar in both 
countries, and states his convictions in these words: 
' This poison is as actively operative over here in England as in muy United 
States. Could we do better than adopt the antidote which the American 
Catholics have found so effective? For, as Brother Azarias goes on to say: 
‘It is among the chief purposes of the Summer-School to supply antidotes for 
this poison. And therefore the ablest and best equipped among our Catholic 
leaders of thought, whether lay or clerical, are brought face to face with a 
cultured audience and give their listeners the fruits of life-long studies in those 
departments of science or letters'in which they have become eminent. They 
state in single lectures or in courses of lectures such principles and facts and 
methods as may afterwards be used and applied in one’s reading for the de- 
tection of error and the discovery of truth. To achieve such work is the mis- 
sion.of the Summer-School, and therefore does it in all propriety, and in all 
justice, take a place in our Catholic system of education.” Such is the excel- 
lent description given of the Summer-School by the distinguished member of 
the Christian Brothers whose learning and piety would have marked him out as 
a man of power in any country. It will no doubt be objected that what he says 
is only a foreshadowing of what might or what should be, but that to bring the 
idea to realization is a very different matter. Well, no doubt itis. No doubt 
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there aré difficulties here in England which are unlike those that had to be faced 
in the United States. But difficulties must not daunt us in our efforts for the 
church. They have not daunted us hitherto. We have met and matched, 
successfully on the whole, innumerable difficulties already in our struggles to 
provide facilities for higher education. And if we are to keep the higher edu- 
cation of our more leisured classes in safe hands we shall have to face more 
difficulties still. That education must be Catholic and it must be up to date. 
If not, then we shall soon find out that Catholic parents will obtain elsewhere 
what they do not find provided for them by the church. And of this‘fact signs 
are not wanting already. ; 

All over the country we have higher schools, and in many of them there 
are men and women of superior ability. But in these days no teacher can 
possibly keep abreast of the literature, the science, the research, the specula- 
tion, by his unaided efforts. _The best among us after a time grows deeply and 
sadly conscious of his inability to keep up with the rushing current of thought. 
Could any better and more economical solution be found than that of con- 
secrating say one week of the annual school holidays to the delightful pleasure 


of a Summer-School, where men of the highest talents would, each in his own 
sphere of work, pour forth to the eager listeners the treasures of knowledge of 
which he was the acknowledged master? How better or more easily could: you 
learn just where ‘truth is suffering hot attack, just where insidious error is 
slowly creepingin? And the while, leisure and recreation and social intercourse 
would make the days pass in pleasure and instructive interest. To many a 
wearied teacher, to many a weary thinker, such a week would be-an oasis in the 
desert. Have we no men of zeal and leisure who would undertake this great 
work for the Catholic Church? Some time ago its inauguration seemed on the 
eve of accomplishment. Why it failed is neither here northere. We feel sure 
that an arrangement akin to the Summer-School of the American Catholic 
educationists would prove an immense boon, not only to teachers but to the 
whole work of our higher education among us. It only needs some one to take 
it up, to draft a programme, and once the Cardinal saw that the scheme was 
unobjectionable, and his assent was obtained, no man in England to-day could 
by his presence do more to make the gatherings a success and centre upon the 
work of a Summer-School the attention and the. sympathetic notice of an open 
and fair-minded press. The more Catholics meet together for mutual instruc- 
tion the better will it be for all. We have all something to learn. And no 
doubt we have all something to impart. 

The best way to understand the value of. the Summer-School is by a per- 
sonal visit. From July 7 to September 5 the session will be continued for a 
period of nine weeks. A pamphlet giving railroad rates, etc., may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Warren E. Mosher, 39 East 42d Street, New York City; 
after July 7 send direct to Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain. 

The following statement will be of interest to our readers as showing the 
extraordinary progress of the Catholic Summer-School. 2 

Attendance :—The Trunk Line Passenger Association’s report since 1896, 
the year when the first session was held on the grounds of the School at Cliff 
Haven, is as follows: 

Year. No. of Persons. Gain. 

1896 2 : , : 931 - ; ; 

1897 , ; ‘ é 1,526 ‘ ‘ 3 595 

1898 ; , ; 2,480 i ; : : 954 

1899 : : ‘ 2 3,024 , é : ' 544 

1900 ; ; : 35727 , i ‘ ; 703 

Igo1 : ’ : ; 4,769 F : : : 1,042 

M.-C. M. 
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